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Original. 
ATTIRING FOR MAY-DAY. 


Ir is very likely that we can tell our readers a secret 
about this and many similar pictures. The shepherdesses 
common on paper and the common shepherdesses on grass, 
differ, not only by the artist’s embellishment, but in the 
birth and quality of those who sit for the pictures. The 
pretty creature whom the reader sees on the opposite page, 
for instance, “ attiring for May-day,” is at present a very 
fashionable marchioness, a patroness of Almacks—the rus- 
tic dressing-maid being her younger sister, and the roguish 
boy with his sister’s cap beneath his hat, a gay honourable 
of St. James-street. Some little time ago, this style of pas- 
toral-izing high rank was very fashionable in England, and 
Landseer more particularly, was unwilling to lend his ex- 
quisite pencil to any manifest Lord-and-Lady-fying of aris- 
tocratic children. He painted one or two delicious pictures 
of the members of his patron’s family (the Duke of Beau- 
fort) as peasants employed in knitting and spinning, and, 
as very beautiful peasants, the Ladies Russell are probably 
very familiar to the reader’s eye. Lady Blessington’s nieces, 
the Misses Power, have been painted, and their pictures 
engraved, in the same way. So, gentle reader, in our en- 
graving of this week we present you not a genuine Phebe, 
with her pastoral brother and sister, but disguised portraits 
of three of England’s proudest and best born. 


Original. 
SHAYS’ INSURRECTION.—an uisTorIcaL FRAGMENT. 
IN THREE PARTS.——PART THE FIRST. 


Ay, now am I in Arden: the more fool I; when I was at home I 
was in a better place ; but travellers must be content.—Shakspeare. 


Some treason, masters ; yet stand close.—Jdem. 

* * # * * * * Tt is not necessary to be particular as to 
the day and hour when Mr. Talcott and his son took their 
departure from Boston, farther than that it was on an au- 
tumn day in Anno Domini 1786. Setting their faces home- 
ward, the elder turned his back upon the eastern capital 
with alacrity, and the younger with regret. Passing through 
Framingham and Worcester, they proceeded thence towards 
Springfield, where it was their intention to rest on the third 
night of their returning journey. An accident, however, to 
their heavy “ one horse chay,” had considerably delayed 
their progress on this day, so that night was closing around 
them while they were yet several miles from their intended 
place of repose. The day had been raw and chilly, and the 
sun sank to rest beneath a pile of dense and threatening 
clouds. Added to the inconvenience of the darkness in 
which they were soon enveloped, the roads were execrably 
bad, and the jaded horse. made but slow advances. The 
prospect was that of a cheerless ride ; but an incident soon 
befel them which added the charm of variety to this chap- 
ter of their lives, if it added little to their comforts. The 
first unusual circumstance that attracted the particular at- 
tention of the travellers, during the first mile or two of their 





progress after the darkness had become thick and palpable, 
was the extraordinary inquietude seeming to exist among 
the feathered inhabitants of the several farm-yards in the 
neighbourhoods through which they passed. The country | 








was well peopled; and for a time, in all directions, the 
squalling of the geese, the gobbling of the turkeys, and the 
cacklings of dunghill fowls, was unwonted, and proclaimed 
an invasion of their precincts alike extensive and remark- 
able. While meditating upon the subject of these complain- 
ings in the poultry-yards—strange at any otherseason than on 
the eve of the thanksgiving festival—their attention was 
further attracted by a number of fires blazing up at various 
points in the distance, around which groups of men were 
seen to move duskily about. But our travellers had scarcely 
time to indulge their mutual expressions of surprise at these 
new and doubtful appearances, before they were startled 
by the challenge, in the military style of that day,— 
though in a flat, drawling, and very unmartial tone,— 

‘Who comes t-h-e-r-e ?” 

Neither of them were soldiers ; the old gentleman; as we 
have heard, had been too intent upon the accumulation of 
property to hear the calls of his bleeding country during 
the dark hour of its peril ; and the son, mere éhild at the 
beginning, was a youth at school during the latter: part of 
the revolutionary contest. Recollecting themselves, how- 
ever, after the first emotion of surprise had given place to 
reflection, they made the usual reply of “ Friends,” just as 
the demand—*t Who comes there ?” was repeated. 

“Friends, advance and give the countersign; Shays and 
liberty for ever !” was the response of the sentinel. 

To answer this requirement they were unprepared; but 
the last ebullition of the sentinel’s patriotism, although not 
understood as the words might have been, gave the travel- 
lers, nevertheless, a clue that enabled them in a measure to 
divine the nature of the predicament in which they seemed 
so suddenly to be involved. It had not occurred to the Tal- 
cotts at the moment, although they had heard much said of 
it in Boston, that several of the interior counties of Massachu- 
setts had for months been in a state of excitement, bordering 
occasionally upon insurrection; and that a force had very 
recently taken the field under the command of General 
Shays, as the deluded multitude styled their principal mili- 
tary leader. The truth now flashed upon their minds; it 
was evident that the insurgents, by a rapid movement from 
the upper part of the county of Hampshire, had suddenly 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Springfield, and that the 
travellers, in an untoward hour, had fallen upon one of the 
outposts of their encampment. The storm which broke out in 
this popular commotion had been gathering for two or three 
years. The country, having but recently emerged from the 
long and severe conflict of the revolution, was extremely 
poor. The soldiers of the army, and many of those who had 
furnished supplies, had been compelled to receive “ conti- 
nental paper” in payment, which had become valueless by 
depreciation. In Massachusetts, by way of relieving the 
public distresses as far as possible, a law had been enacted, 
making real and personal estate, including agricultural 
prodyctions, &c., a legal tender, by appraisement, for 
the payment of debts, and in discharge of executions. This 
law had been improvidently repealed,—or rather it ought 
never to have been enacted,—but as it had-been, and inas- 
much as it was popular, and did sometimes have the effect 
of affording relief to the embarrassed debtor, it ought not 
to have been repealed at a time when there was really and 
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truly no money in circulation. By its repeal, therefore, the 
country was thrown into great pecuniary distress. The petti- 
foggers and petty lawyers, like a swarm of hungry hyenas, 
pounced upon debtors without mercy, attaching and sacri- 
ficing property at an enormous rate ; and the state even at- 
tempted, at this difficult conjuncture, to collect arrears of 
former taxes in hard cash, when there was scarcely a dol- 
lar in circulation. Many of the best citizens in Hampshire, 
and other of the midland counties, declared that they would 
not comply with the laws for the collection of debts. Se- 
cret articles of agreement were entered into among the 
people, in several places, pledging themselves to resistance, 
and also that when called upon to serve as jurors, they 
would not find verdicts, so long as specie was required in 
satisfaction of judgments. In Northampton and Worcester, 
the disaffected people had assembled in term-time, and 
compelled the courts to adjourn without proceeding to bu- 
siness. The militia, and the sounder portion of the people, 
however, though suffering severely from the general pres- 
sure, were opposed to such violent courses of opposition, 
and turned out to sustain the tribunals of justice ; but rather 
than witness an actual conflict, the courts thought it ad- 
visable to adjourn their sittings, until the excitement, which 
it was hoped would be only temporary, should have passed 
away. The governor issued his proclamation to suppress such 
rebellious proceedings on the part of the disaffected, but it 
was not regarded ; and just at the time which the present 
chapter of our history is intended to illustrate, Captain 
Daniel Shays, having assumed the station of military lead- 
er of the insurgents, had marched upon Springfield, where 
the court was sitting, with a strong force, and taken posses. 
sion of the court-house. He had also another object in 
making this descent, yet to be accomplished; and our 
travellers had unluckily fallen into the hands of one of the 
outposts of his encampment, in the manner already related. 
But it is time to return from this digression explanatory. 

Not being able to give the countersign, as we have al- 
ready seen—but which, by the way, had been unconscious- 
ly revealed to them in the patriotic exclamation of the sen- 
tinel, the Talcotts were taken to the guard-house, to pass the 
night, and await the decision of the commander at head- 
quarters on the following morning. 

The building occupied by the little garrison as an out- 
post was a large and comfortable farm-house, the legitimate 
occupants of which had fled in the morning upon the ap- 
proach of the marzuders, leaving a cellar well filled with 
the staple supplies of family consumption, including a few 
barrels of excellent cider. But the insurgents were little 
disposed, in this first hour of exercising their “ reserved 
rights,” to draw their rations alone from the pork-barrel 
and the turnip-binn; and the prisoners had not been long 
in their unexpected quarters before they were enabled very 
satisfactorily to account for the previously-mentioned ex- 
traordinary commotion among the feathered inmates of the 
barn-yards by which they had so recently passed, and which 
would scarcely have been exceeded had all the foxes of 
Delilah’s lover been loosed upon the defenceless poultry at 
once. The inmates of the guard-room were but few— 
some half-a-dozen at most—on the first entrance Of the 
travellers ; and those few were most fantastic-looking sol- 
diers—no two of them having any articles either of ar- 
mour or apparel corresponding with the other. From the 
number of rusty firelocks standing in the corners of the 
guard-room, however, it was evident that the post was de- 
signed to be manned by a stronger garrison. The inference 
was correct; for within the next half hour the number of 


some five-and-twenty persons—each of whom came in 
laden either with a goose, a turkey, or a pair of fowls, more 
| or less. They all seemed to have had unusually good luck 
in their predatory excursions; and if the whole insurgent 
army had foraged with equal success, it must have been a 
melancholy night for the feathered race of that whole region. 

The officer commanding the picquet was understood to 
rank as a lieutenant. He was not present when the pri- 
soners were brought in, but made his appearance shortly 
afterwards, while his soldiers, with great glee, were yet 
stripping the feathers from their booty, preparatory to their 
supper—cracking jokes upon each other respecting their 
foraging adventures—and altogether too busy, at the mo- 
ment, to report the prisoners to the officer of the night on 
his return to his post. He was a round-faced, good-natured 
looking man, standing about five feet three in his stock- 
ings—thick set, with legs rather short for his body—and 
from the plumpness of his cheeks, the ruddiness of his 
complexion, and the rotundity of his corporation, looked 
like anything else than a sufferer from a grinding and op- 
pressive government. These peculiarities of person, how- 
ever, would scarcely have attracted special observation in 
a crowd, had it not been for the ludicrous effect of his ill- 
assorted and worse-adapted martial uniform and habili- 
ments. ‘Though acting in the capacity of an infantry offi- 
cer, he yet wore a trooper’s cap, which looked as though it 
had served in all the wars since the reign of Queen Anne. 
At his side dangled a huge light-horseman’s cutlass, hang- 
ing by a leathern strap passing over his right shoulder and 
beneath the left arm, but taken up far too short for conve- 
nience, in order to prevent the rusty iron scabbard from 
thumping the floor at every step. His coat was the true 
continental blue and buff of a field officer, with a formida- 
ble array of huge buttons on the cuffs, skirts, and facings, 
which had evidently not been scoured since the surrender 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown. This venerable garment had 
not only changed owners, but had unquestionably been 
originally fitted to the person of a much taller man, as thin 
as a hatchet in comparison with our hero. His nether limbs 
were clad in velvet corduroy breeches; and his legs insert- 
ed in a pair of coarse boots, which could not lift their tops 
to the calves of the owner. Such was the person and equi- 
page of the worthy son of Mars to whose watchfulness and 
skill had been entrusted the command of this little advanced 
post for the night. His remark on entering the apartment 
was quite familiar, it will probably be thought by those ac- 
customed to the usual severities of military discipline; for 
his first salutation, on his entrance, was something to the 
following effect : 

“So, hard at it, I see, my boys.” 

The room, it must he observed, was filled by this time with 
the feathers and down, flying about in every direction, so that 
our prisoners were half choked, besides being enveloped in 
such a cloud that the officer did not discern their presence. 

“Why yes, ’Squire Becket—I mean Lewtenant”—re- 
plied one of the foremost of the band. “ We orderly 
privates must look out darned sharp, now-a-days, to get an 
honest livelihood.” 

“« Ay, that we must,” replied another hero, with a patch 
upon both elbows. ‘For my part, if I fight for the country, 
I’ll make the country support me—that’s flat.” 

“TI say, ’squire,” spoke a rakish-looking fellow of about 
five-and-thirty, whose face began to bear testimony to the 
strength of his potations, slapping him familiarly on the 
shoulder—for, as we have just intimated, their discipline 
allowed of the most democratic familiarity—“ ain’t that a 





the party was increased, by the return of several scouts, to 
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“My goodness gracious!” exclaimed the officer ; “ it’s 
as plump as a partridge.” 

“T think, capting,” said another—for their tongues all ran 
together, so that it was difficult to distinguish with accuracy 
the different parts of the dialogue—* I’ll be blamed, if you’d 
seen Jim Fairbanks storm a hen-roost to-night, as I done, 
you'd laughed ready to die.” 

“ Yes, I guess you would,” added another ; “ when he 
slipped off the ladder into the cow-pen.” 

“ Hold your tongue, Bill Conkling,” replied the soldier 
who had encountered the misventure ; “ if you don’t leave 
off poking fun at me, Pll smash you into a cocked-up hat.” 

“© don’t,” said another, “for he’s dreadful handsome, 
and if you dew it, there’s Molly Butterfield will cry her 
eyes out.” 

A laugh succeeded, and poor Fairbanks looked rather 
sheepish at the turn the joke had taken. 

“But that scrape of Fairbanks’, arter all,” spoke up 
another, ‘ warn’t half up to the one that Joe Miller got 
into just arter sun-down. He was hooking a fowl or tew 
from the hen-roost, up by the old big red barn on the side- 
hill yonder ; but the plaguy critter squalled like thunder, 
and brought out the old man and half a dozen great strap- 
ping boys with him, armed with guns and pitch-forks. The 
old man growled like lightning, and one of his boys, you 
see, was taking sight on the gun, jest as though he was go- 
ing to knock a chunk through his skin, and let in a streak of 
day-light. Joe, ye see, he run like a young airthquake, 
and I run a little too quick, I tell ye. The old man and all 
his boys run arter us; and jest as Joe was jumping over 
the bars, the old critter catch’d him by the waistband of his 
breeches, and shook him like a dog would a black snake, a 
pretty considerable time. But the string ’gin way, and Joe 
he fell smack into the mud, as if heaven and ’arth was com- 
ing together.” 

At this moment Joe himself entered, in a sorrowful pic- 
kle, sure enough. His face and clothes were shockingly 
disfigured by mud ; and as he stalked along, holding up his 
trousers with one hand, he looked sufficiently forlorn to 
satisfy the greatest admirer of the picturesque. He was re- 
ceived with a general shout, and soon joined in the laugh 
himself—protesting that he’d be boiled as red as a lobster 
before he’d be catch’d in such a hobble again. 

“ Then you found the old man a raal sneezer, Joe,” in- 
quired the worthy lieutenant in command. 

“ll be darned if I didn’t,” replied Joe ; “and I'll be 
shaved with a meat-axe, if I aint up to him for it yet, some 
day or other.” 

Having by this time worked his way across the apartment, 
which, to do it justice, was of a goodly size, the fantastical 
officer for the first time observed the prisoners, sitting upon 
a couple of broken chairs in a remote corner. 

“ And who have we here, Sarjeant Spink,” demanded 
the lieutenant, attempting instantly to assume an air of 
official port and dignity, which rendered his appearance 
more comical than before. 

Mike Spink, the worthy orderly, to whom the question 
had been put, who had hitherto been very busily engaged in 
stripping the feathery over-coat from a fine cock-turkey, 
instantly sprang upon his feet, presenting a far more military 


air than any of his comrades, and began to report the cir- || 


cumstances of their capture and detention; but the infor- 
mation was simultaneously communicated by half a dozen 
at once, in as many different versions ; for all seemed alike 
to have forgotten the affair of their arrest, while discussing 
the adventures that occurred in capturing their booty, and 
preparing it for their supper. W. L. S. 








A MORNING’S WALK IN THE LUXEMBOURG. 


Translated from the French for the New Mirror. 

WuHoEvER has lived in the Faubourg St. Jaques, or in the 
upper part of the Faubourg St. Germain, knows it is a disputed 
question there whether the Luxembourg or tho Tuileries is 
the most beautiful garden. It is the subject of conversation 
invariably brought on the tapis after the ordinary salutations. 
As for myself, I have changed my mind many times on this 
grave question; and now, when age has brought me back 
to the Luxembourg, after I have actually crossed the bridges, 
and bade adieu to the Tuileries, I resume it; though it may 
seem frivolous to you, because it makes me look back upon 
my past life and recall many bitter or sweet recollections. 

In youth I loved the Luxembourg, with its blooming lilacs 
and beautiful roses. I used to go there to indulge in reveries, 
or, with Virgil in my hand, to learn by heart the songs of the 
bards of Mantua, and to live among the traditions of noble an¢ 
tiquity. How beautiful was life then! How it unfolded itself 
long and gloriously before me! But, above all, I loved to re- 
flect on its calmness and repose, while lounging along its par- 
terres and under its blooming lindens, which wafted me, with 
their perfumes, pure ideas of love. In those days I could not 
enjoy myself in tumultuous and frequented places, because 
nothing satisfied me more than peopling that which was de- 
serted. There are charms in solitude which intoxicate the 
young. 

When early youth had passed, when dreams of ambition 
arose and the passions grew clamorous, I quitted the Luxem- 
bourg for the Tuileries. Fatigued as I was with the activity 
of the day, it afforded me much pleasure to go and regale my 
eyes with the varied spectacle in the alley des Feuillans, in 
which, especially in winter, elegant women, clad in splendid 
furs, with rapid steps walked through the garden, so regular, 
so handsome, laid out for kings and beauty! It was there I 
could see her again whom I had gazed upon at the Bouffes ; 
perhaps touch her robe of silk in passing, and have a nearer 
view of the lovely countenance which had enchained me. 

You have seen the Tuileries in autumn; it is a season full 
of melancholy ; its trees are rapidly despoiled of their leaves, 
because their forward foliage outstrips the spring. My autumn, 
too, has arrived ; my thoughts have taken a sombre tinge, and 
are themselves discoloured. [ have, therefore, left that bril- 
liant promenade ; and, with my cane in my hand, which my 
grand-daughter gave me last new-year’s day, I have gone up 
the rue de Tournon, to walk in the Luxembourg. Since that 
time I have continued to do so every day, and sometimes my 
grand-daughter accompanies me. I must say, that my vanity 
as grand-father is more flattered when she is admired in the 
Luxembourg than when praises are murmured round her at 
the Tuileries. Indeed, when an exquisite directs his regards 
towards her I fear he will compare her only with some actress 
of the Boulevards ; whereas, if a poor student, reading his 
code, turns a walk, stops suddenly, bewildered, looks at her 
fair hair in beautiful ringlets, her fine form, her graceful 
movements, her elegant appearance, Iam sure he compares 
her to his ideal. His look cannot sully. 

I beg pardon of the reader for having said so much about 
my grand-daughter, and will return with him to my pro- 
menades in the Luxembourg, in which I have found again 
many old acquaintances, although death has robbed me of 
numbers of them. I have renewed friendships dropped more 
than twenty years ago; and have made some new and agree- 
able acquaintances near the chateau, where the little children 
delight to warm themselves in the sun. I often meet and chat 
there with an old professor, whose conversation pleases me 
exceedingly, although he has not seen much of the world. He 
maintained lately that, notwithstanding he had never quitted 
| the quarter of the Luxembourg, he had led a more stirring life 
| than if he had circumnavigated the globe, doubled the Cape 
| of Good Hope, or attempted the route to Timbuctoo. 

“ T have,” said he, “ changed my religion three times in the 
| course of my life ; IN SECRET, understand. Now, do you-be- 
| lieve a voyage could toss and shake a man more rudely than 
| such doubts, hesitations and waverings? I have split against 
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many rocks of thought, dashed against many sand-banks ; and, 
believe me, you can be shipwrecked without going to sea. 
My little skiff has been wrecked many times without ever 
having quitted the port. I love men who can create an exist- 
ence of their own in the midst of what is generally so com- 
mon and insipid. I delight to find them out as they pass 
along unperceived by the world ; men whose names are not 
among those in the public calendars, and who honour the hu- 
manity to which they are unknown. There are more unknown 
gods among us than is believed ; and there have existed many 
merchants, as Montesquieu observed, who have travelled 
through the world without unpacking their merchandize.” 
We have not wanted for listeners to our discourses, and fre- 
quently amuse ourselves in discussing literature and philoso- 
phy with the young men of the day, who have drawn their | 


| 








theories fresh from yesterday’s journals. As we are old men, | 
with heads en perruque, fond of the classics and cling to Ra- || 
cine, we do not much admire the wits of these times, and | 
therefore cannot speak without some contempt of the drama, | 
as it now exists. ‘The passions appear to us to have a lan- || 
guage which fails in nature ; we find somethimg forced in their 
expressions which shakes the nerves without finding way to} 
the heart. We had quite a dispute the other day with a young | 
man in a red waistcoat and a little buckish beard. He argued | 
with a good deal of shrewdness and vivacity. But at that 
moment the clock struck twelve; it was the hour when the || 
professor's old housekeeper awaited him at dinner, and so he 
quitted me at the end of the walk by the grate near the rue 
d’ Enfer. 


j 
j 
| 
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E. | 


Original. 
MR. WATSON’S LECTURE ON MUSIC. 
Music of the early Christians.— Foundation of the modern fpmer | 

The ecclesiastical chant and notes of the octave.—Art of writing | 

music.— The organs of the ancients.—Harmony and melody.— The | 

troubadours.—Songs of the warriors.— Thibaut, king of Navarre. | 

—Blanche of Castile.—Old ballad with an original verse, etc. 

Tue music of the early Christians is generally supposed to 
have been derived from the Hebrews, Padre Martini believed | 
it to be as old as the time of King David; his reasoning is | 
ingenious, if not altogether conclusive. Among other things, he | 
says that songs in unison were in general use in the catholic 
church in the second, third, fourth and fifth centuries, and that 
it was introduced and ordained by the apostles, and concludes, 
that from these premises it would seem that the chants now 
used in the Roman catholic church were introduced by the 
apostles, and came originally from David ; and the chant of the 
psalmody (called by the fathers of the first century, unisonous, 
or consonant) was the same as that called by us Canto Fermo, 
or Gregorian. He then gives a number of chants sung in syna- 
gogues in various parts of Europe, which, considering the 
tenacity with which the Jews adhere to the rites and obser- 
vances of their religion, may not be unreasonably looked upon 
as remnants of the ancient music of that people. They are 
simple, grave and solemn, and bear sufficient resemblance to 
the Gregorian, to confirm the belief that the Jewish chants 
were adopted by the early Christian church. 

About the middle of the fourth century, regular choirs were 
established inchurches ; they were divided into two parts, and 
made to sing alternately, or responsively : this was called Anti- 
phonal singing, and was the foundation of the modern fugue. 

About the end of the sixth century, Pope Gregory the Great 
improved and extended the ecclesiastical chant, and threw it 
into that form which it retains in the Catholic church even to 
this day. He also applied the first seven Roman letters to the | 
notes of the octave, which still continue in use. 

The art of writing music made but little progress for some 
centuries after the time of Gregory. His methed was very sim- 
ple, but very contracted in its power. He wrote the words, and 
placed above each syllable the note to which it was to be sung. 

Other expedients were adopted, such as writing the words 
on parallel lines, and placing each word or syllable on a higher 
or lower line, according tothe comparative height of the sound. 

In the ninth or tenth centuries seven parallel lines were 








used, and the notes expressed by points upon these lines. 


But in the eleventh century, Guido d’Arrezzo, a monk, redu- 
ced these lines to four, and placed notes upon the lines and in 
the spaces, stating that all notes upon the same line, or in the 
same space, were of the same name, which name was decided 
by acoloured line, ora letter at the beginning, which corre- 
sponds precisely with our present system of cleffs. But it took 
many years to bring our musical notation to its present state. 
At that period musical notes were only used to depict simple 
sounds, without regard to length, which was decided by the 
syllables to which the notes were sung ; but when harmony 
was discovered, and a number of notes were written to be sung 
at the same time, it became necessary to make some distinctive 
mark of length and value to notes, that the singers might 
keep time. Franco, of Cologne, who lived shortly after Guido, 
was a fine theorist for that day, and was the first to sug- 
gest that notes, written in a certain form, were to be consider- 
ed twice or thrice the length of notes of different form. Guido 
and Franco may be looked on as the authors of musical nota- 
tion, for our present methods are but modifications of their in- 
vention, made to correspond with the vast improvements in the 
science and practice of music. 

The organ was invented previous to 757, and during the tenth 
century it became in general use in Germany, Italy and Eng- 
land. But the organs of those days were vastly different from 
those now in use. 

The following description by Wulstan, a monk, of an organ 
erected by St. Elphegus, bishop of Winchester, about the tenth 
century, is vastly amusing : 

“ Twelve pair of bellows, rang’d in stately row, 
Are joined above, and fourteen more below ; 
These the full force of seventy men require, 
Who ceaseless toil, and plentcously perspire ; 
Each aiding each, till all the winds be prest 
In the close confines of th’ incumbent chest, 
On which four hundred pipes in order rise 
To bellow forth the blast that chest supplies.” 

It must, indeed, have been an enormous and most clumsy 
piece of machanism, to require seventy men to accomplish 
that which, at the present day, is performed with ease by one. 
The keys were, at first, five or six inches broad, and were 
played, like carillons, with the fist. From the introduction of 
the organ, may be dated the discovery of harmony. From its 
being played with keys, the production of simultaneous sounds 
was natural and easy, and doubtless the exquisite effect of a 
combination of tones was immediately appreciated by the ear. 
From this time until the sixteenth century, the undivided at- 
tention of the learned in music was devoted to the improve- 
ment of harmony ; melody was entirely neglected. It is im- 
possible to discover in the whole history of music a period so 
full of interest, and yet so utterly barren in all that is pleasing 
or lovely in the art. But as from chaos sprung the beautiful 
world, so from the almost hopeless dryness of sheer theoretical 
labour, sprang that beautiful system of harmony, which, wedded 
to her twin sister melody, forms a source of the most exquisite 
enjoyment at the presentday. From the quarrelsome and un- 
sympathizing theorist, melody fled affrighted, and found a place 
of refuge in the hearts of the lowly and the humble. 

National songs were general in France long before the 
twelfth century, at which period, indeed, Provencal poetry 
had arrived at a high state of perfection, and was sung to 
the sounds of instruments. The professors of the Joyeuse 
Science, us it was called, were named troubadours, which 
name has become associated in our minds with all that is near- 
est allied to the romance and chivalry of the past. 

Emperors, kings, and knights, vied with professed trouba- 
dours in accomplishing the art, and the fame of the minstrel 
was only a little less exalted than. that of the warrior. 

The names of Richard and Blondel are forever associated ; 
and who has not heard of the gellant Roland, the unfortunate 
but gifted Sieur de Courcy, and the tender and romantic 
Thibaut, king of Navarre. 


The music of the troubadour lays, or ballads, is peculiar to 
the age and country; it consists, like the poetry, mostly of 
chivalric, or warmly impassioned sentiments. The military 
songs were generally repeated in chorus by the whole army, 
while advancing on the enemy; and the privilege of leading 
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off the strain appertained to the bard by whom it had been 
composed. 

The following extract, from a new and valuable work upon 
the history of England, will be read with, much interest ; the 
occasion, the battle of Hastings. 

“ A gigantic Norman, called Tailleper, who united the differ- 
ent qualities of champion, minstrel and juggler, spurred his 
horse to the front of the van, and sung with a loud voice the 
popular ballads which immortalized the valour of Charlemagne 
and Roland, and all that flower of chivalry that fought in the 
great field of Roncesvalles.” I will now present to you the 
original song of Roland ; it was composed some four hundred 
years since, and is beautiful in melody, in character simple, 
bold and varied. [The song was here sung by Mr. Loder and 
his pupils.) 

There is yet another style, which, in the good old times, was 
sung by courtly knight or gentle troubadour within my lady’s 
bower, or breathed in gentle accents, through the long sum- 
mer nights, beneath the window of some high born maiden. 

At the head of the plaintive and tender style, stands 
Thibaut, king of Navarre. He lived in those days when 
woman’s love and woman’s praise incited men to noblest 
‘* deeds of high emprize ;’’ when dying of love was an act of 
daily occurrence, and a hopeless passion was a sure road to 
immortality, forthe lady was enshrined as a deity in the bosom 
of her lover, and the world was deluged with the lays in praise 

. of her excellence and beauty, and in Jamentation of his sad 
and hopeless fate. It is related of Thibaut, that, having con- 
ceived a violent, but hopeless passion for Queen Blanche, of 
Castile, he was advised to devote himself to the study of 
poetry and music, in order to allay the anguish of his grief. 
But surely this was the way to feed his love and increase his 
regret! However, he followed the advice, and produced (to 
use the words of the Grandes Chroniques de France) “ the 
most beautiful songs and melodies that ever were heard.” 
They were chiefly devoted to the praises of Blanche, te whom 
he has given every attribute of excellence and beauty. 

I have, however, selected one on an indifferent subject, fer 
the reason that it is more quaint and characteristic than many 
of the others. There will be found in it a vein of the most 
simple and yet most teader sentiment, worthy a more ad- 
vanced age of science. With this specimen will end the mu- 
sical romance of the middle ages. 


BALLAD OF THIBAUT, KING OF NAVARRE. 


Early strolling at my leisure, 
Twix’t an orchard and a grove, 
While a damsel for her pieasure, 
Sweetly sung the pains of love. 
Thus began her am’rous strains: 
“Cupid holds me fast in chains.” 
Eager I approach’d the maid, 
Hoping she, who could so warble, 
Had a heart not made of marble, 
When “good day, sweetheart,” I said. 


ADDITIONAL VERSE WRITTEN BY BENJAMIN W. C. MASSETT, ESQ. 
Blushing deeply at my boldness, 
Nought she said, but ceased her lay ; 
I, affected by her coldness, , 
Sighing deeply, turned away. 
The maid’s heart was touched at this, 
Her sweet lips seemed formed to kiss ;— 
, And to clasp her I essayed, 
But with fawn-like swiftness flying— 
“ My heart lists another’s sighing, 
So good day, rude sir,”’ she said. 

From the beginning of the sixteenth century, we may date 
the rapid improvement in music, which improvement has gone 
on with gigantic strides even to the present day. Up to the 
sixteenth century, the only music, properly so called, were the 
songs of the troubadours and minstrels. Italy, Germany, 
France, and England, had their national and distinctive airs, 
which, joined to their characteristic poetry, made them popular 
throughout the several countries. It is a curious fact, that 
these very melodies, simple and rude as they were generally, 
led to the extraordinary and beneficial change in composition, 
which the music of a few years later date gave such decided 
evidence. Musicians began to perceive that this style of music 
had its beauties, and possessed great iNfluence over the pop- 
ular mind. 


















Jutes BeauLevres, Esq. was intended for the hero of a 
novel—by nature and by the author of Lady Jane. He was 
born of an English mother and a titled French father, and 
educated in an old chateau in the provinces. His mother 
was a charming person, as the mothers of men of genius 
are ; and she appreciated her son’s abilities, as all mothers 
of remarkable men do not. She had a friend in London, 
the blue-stocking Countess Pasibleu, well known to the 
readers of the Mirror, by criticisms on her works, ete. 
though here figuring under a nom de guerre. We give the 
letter from his mother to the Countess Pasibleu, with which 
the boy Jules comes up to London. 


My child 

Brings you this letter. I’ve not much to say 

More than you know of him, if he has smil’d 
When you have seen him. In his features play 

The light from which his soul has been beguiled— 
The blessed heaven I lose with him to-day. 

I ask you not to love him—he is there ! 

And you have lov’d him—without wish or prayer! 


His father sends him forth for fame and gold— 
An angel, on this errand! I have striven 
Against it—but he is not mine to hold. 
They say ‘tis wrong to wish to stay him, even, 
And that my pride ’s poor—my ambition cold! 
Alas! to get him only back to heaven 
Is my one passionate prayer! Think me not wild— 
’Tis that I have an angel for my child! 


They say that he has genius. I but see 

That he gets wisdom as the flow’r gets hue, 
While others hive it like the toiling bee ; 

That, with him, all things beautiful keep new, 
And every morn the first morn seems to be— 

So freshly look abroad his eyes of blue! 
What he has written seems to me no more 
Than I have thought a thousand times before ! 


Yet not upon his gay career to fame 

Broods my foreboding tear. I wish it won— 
~ prayer speeds on his spirit to its aim— 

ut in his chamber wait I for my son !— 

When darken'd is ambition’s star of flame— 

When the night’s fever of unrest is on— 
With the unbidden sadness, the sharp care, 
I fly from his bright hours, to meet him there ! 


Forgive me if I prate! Is’t mifth—is’t wild— 

To hope—to pray—that you will sometimes creep 
To the dream-haunted pillow of my child, 

Keeping sweet watch above his fitful sleep ? 
Blest like his mother, if in dream he smil’d, 

Or, if he wept, still blest with him to weep; 
Rewarded—Oh, for how much more than this !— 
By his awaking smile—his morning kiss ! 

e 


I know not how to stop! He leaves me well; 

Life, spirit, health, in all his,features speak ; 
His foot bounds with the spring of a gazelle ! {streak 
But watch him—stay ! well thought on !—there’s a 
Whieh the first faltering of his pulse will tell, 

Long ere the bright blood wavers on his cheek— 
A little bursted vein, that, near his heart, 
Looks like a crimson thread half torn apart. 


So, trusting not his cheek by morning light, 
When hope sits mantling on it, seek his bed 
In the more tranquil watches of the night, 
And ask this tejl-tale how his heart has sped. 
If well—its branching tracery shows bright ; 
But if its sanguine hue look cold and dead, 
Ah, Gertrude ! let your ministering be 
As you would answer it, in heaven, to me! N. P. W. 





Original. 
IRISH GENEROSITY AND A RUNAWAY BROTHER. 
In the year 1837 a poor Irishman, from the county 
Limerick, brought me a letter of introduction ; he arrived 
here in the midst of the universal distress which pervaded 
all classes of society, and I was unable to procure a situa- 
tion for him in town. He had no money remaining, and, 
as a dernier resort, I gave him five dollars and a note of in- 
troduction to a friend who lived in the country, and advi. 





sed him to go there at once and seek employment. Three 
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weeks afterwards he came into the office, and I at first 
supposed he had met with no success; but he quickly un- 
deceived me. 

“ The Lord bless your honour,” said he, “ shure you’re 
the making of me intirely! Was’nt I forthenate that wint 
up the river that same day, and arrived just in time to get | 
a place in a mill, and fine wages, and good living; and 20, | 
your honour, I’m come down to take the wife up wid me;/| 
for you see, sir, she can wash and earn a few shillings, only 
I didn’t like to take the crathur at first, for fear I wouldn’t 
succeed, so I thought I couldn’t lave town without thank. 
ing your honour for my good luck.” 

About a month afterwards he paid me another visit, and 
then I thought surely some disappointment had occurred ; 
but I had not fully appreciated his character. 

“Sir,” says he, “ when I arrived here, poor and penni- 
less, your honour lent me five dollars to keep me from star- 
vation, and you never expected. to see it again; but the 
Lord has prospered it in my hands. I have got a fine place, 
and am saving some money ; and I see by the papers there’s 
great distress among the poor Irish just coming in, and 
shure may be this same five dollars would be afther doing 
as much sarvice to another poor boy as it done to me; so, 
with the blessing of heaven, I’ve come to return the five 
dollars, with many thanks for your honour’s kindness.” 

Finding that he really was above want and could spare 
it, I did not hesitate to take the money, which did not wait 
very long for another claimant who was in as bad a plight 
as my county Limerick man when he first arrived. 

In the same year I received a letter of introduction with 
two young farmers from Cork, and was fortunate in obtain. 
ing situations for them on the North river. During the sum. 
mer I had a very severe attack of illness, and my life was at 
one time thought to be in danger. Soon after my recovery 
I received the following letter from one of these lads : 


July 29. Hyde Park. 
“ Ever HonourepD _ When” feelings of the Greatest com- 
fort 1 put pen to paper {8 join with my cousin in congratula- 
tion for your speedy and Happy recovery. Believe me, Sir, 
that words are Inadequate to Express how we did feel when 
first we heard of your illness—the Blood Thrilled within our 
veins, and for two nights never did Morpheus afford us the 
least comfort; our whole thinking being on you, and every 
day Bringing us more uneasiness—thinking if you were Gone 
we may as well be gone ourselves! But, at the uther hand, 
how soon we were relieved when the Almighty God, whose 
mercy stretcheth forth to the far regions of the earth, soon Al- 
leviated our Distress, in your total recovery. Dear Sir, we 
are very comfortable, Enjoying all the pleasures of a candid, 
Humane and Generous people, who makes not the least Dis- 
tinction Between us and any of themselves. Since Friday 
last we are out of Employment and don’t know where to find 
it, and were it not for your Honour we might and the whole 
time. I hope your Honour, Sir, will have the goodness to re- 
member your promise to me Towards a Situation, as it is very 
much wanting at the Present time. I Beg leave for Intruding 
so long on your time, But as it is from mere love and Necessi- 
ty, I hope you will not Blame 
Yours, &c. &c. Timotuy O’ConneE.L and Joun Forp.”’ 


As a specimen of the ambitious style, I give the fol- 
lowing, which I received from a poor man living in the 
county Limerick, but whom I never knew : 


Mount Lawrence, June 14, 1829. 
“Dear Sir—I Humbly crave thy Pardon for the Presuming 
Liberty I take on addressing you on a subject unworthy of th 
Perusal attention—it is a matter of the most feeling Senti- 
ments that can be conceived—it is of a State of inquiry con- 
cerning A young man of the Name of Thomas Phillips, as I 
was Informed by A Passenger that came home from that coun- 
try, that he was employed by you. Sir, I am A forlom 
Brother that was left behind in this country in my tender years 
destitute of Father or Brothers, they went to that country and 
left Behind, A Mother and two helpless children sepeains on 
the Remittances which they annually and usually have done 
for the space of time four or five years on their first commence- 


‘ 





| I have not heard these seven or eight years from them. Sir 


that is what makes me presume the liberty of writing these 
|many and troublesome lines to you, dear Sir. I Earnestly 
|entreat of you, dear Sir, in the name of the Most High and 
| Divine goodness to make a most — inquiry about him 
| that can be made, if he is not in thy Employment. I beseech 
| your goodness when your leisure hours should permit you to 
write a few lines to him to let him Know that you got such A 
letter as this, if he be Convenient by the first opportunity that 
would offer—there is many reports about this Place where I 
;am_ that he is writing to a friend of his in Limerick, and that 
he is receiving letters and Remittances from him in my Name 
| —and having no hopes of Getting any account from him they 
| being concealed in de Most Private manner that could be con- 
ceived—if his letters were coming they were concealed with 
the Blackest and Absurd views that could entertain the most 
inward thoughts of any human being !—I Earnestly entreat of 
| you dear Sir in A most tender and feeling manner as being A 
Gentleman of the Most Amiable and Unspotted repute that can 
| be described in the Liberties of Limerick and thereabouts. 
| To make it your Continual study on oe for him and to 
| letme Know by the first Opportunity that would offer whether 
| you have any Intelligence or not about him. I will be so Im- 
| patient Sir, that every Morning I rise I shall think it an age 
| until the Close of Evening in Expectation that I may receive 
an answer to this long and tiresome Manuscript. Dear Sir I 
| Earnestly entreat of you Not to Neglect writing to me By the 
Next opportunity that would offer, whether you have any In- 
| telligence or not, and you will for ever oblige your Most Hum- 
ble Friend until death, and I shall freely acknowledge the 
| Manifold favours conferred on me By = Generosity and 
| Friendship—wishing Success to you and yours in this World 
| and Eternal Happiness in the next. 


It is a melancholy fact that this epistolary eloquence was 
all thrown away. Having no tangible clue by which I 
| could trace the runaway brother, I never made any dis- 
| covery; and whether the false friend in Limerick continues 
| or not to conceal his letters, ‘* with the blackest and absurd 
| views,” I cannot inform the reader. America is a very ex- 
| tensive country, which those who remain at home in Tre. 
| land have not yet found out. They think that if they give a 
man’s name, parentage and native country it is quite enough 
to enable any of his countrymen here to hunt him out. 

I have often been both amused and annoyed with inqui- 
ries similar to the above, and I dare say my Irish corres. 
pondents have thought me a very ignorant person not to be 
able to answer their queries instanter. HIsernicvs. 


We have recorded our creed elsewhere touching the quality 
of Lowell’s poetry. It comes into our heart as a dove comes 
into her nest—lovingly, to a certain welcome. What has 
been written in our time more simply beautiful than this? 


4 . 
There is a haven of sure rest 


From the loud world's bewildering stress : 
As a bird dreaming on her nest, 
As dew hid in a flower's breast, 
As Hesper in the rosy west,— 
So the heart sleeps 
In thy calm deeps, 
Serene Forgetfulness ! 


No sorrow in that place may be, 
The noise of life grows less and less : 
No moss far down within the sea, 
As in white lily-caves a bee, 
As life in a hazy reverie,— 
So the heart’s wave, 
In thy dim cave, 
Hushes, Forgetfulness ! 


Duty and care fade far away, 
What toil may be we cannot guess : 
As a ship anchored in a bay, 
As_a cloud at summer noon astray, 
As waterblooms in a breezeless day,— 
So ‘neath thine eyes 
The full heart lies 


And dreams, Forgetfulness ! J. R. L. 





ment in that country—they used to write home very frequent. 





We should be happy to hear from this fine poet again. 
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PROFESSED TABLE-TALKERS. 

Ir to lack classes of society which another nation pos- 
sesses, be a falling behind that nation in refinement, (query, 
whether!) we are behind England at least in this degree, 
that we possess no class of professed table-talkers. Dinner- 
parties in this country are gatherings-together of friends, 
chiefly to eat, and to chat, as it may happen. The host has 
been at great pains to procure a haunch of venison, but he 
has not thought of “ the wit” for dinner. He has neither 
overlooked the olives nor the currant-jelly—but alas! the 
attic salt is forgotten! The tomatos will flank the roast, 
and the celery-sauce the boiled—but who is to listen to 
Doctor Gabble, or draw out Alderman Mumchance? There 
will be two Misses and no “ eligible,” or two eligibles and 
no Miss. The dinner is arranged with studied selection, 
but the guests are invited by the alphabet. The eating will 
be zealous and satisfactory, but the “* entertainment” as the 
god of dullness pleases. 

So provides not his dinner, this gentleman’s foreign corres- 
pondent, (we take one of the same class,) in Russell Square. 
Mr. Mordaunt Figgins (large trader and small banker, of 
Throgmorton-street) wishes, we will say for example, to 
give a very smart and impressive dinner to Mr. Washing- 
ton Wall-street, just arrived with a travelling credit from 
New-York. The butler sees to the dinner—ca va sans 
dire. Who shall be asked? Smith, of course. His jokes 
will be all new to the Yankee, and it will look spirituelle 
to have an author. He will be sure to come—for Figgins 
discounts his bills. Put down Smith. Who next? We must 
have alord. Smith won’t show off without a lord, and the 
American will all but go into fits to meet one at dinner. 
Let’s see! There’s old Lord Fumble, always wanting to bor- 
row ten pounds. Put down Lord Fumble. So—a lord and a 
wit. Now, two good listeners. They must be ladies, of 
course. We shall have too many black-coats. What, ladies 
listen, Mrs. Figgins? The Pimpkinsons. Well—they are 
poor and stylish-looking, and the Yankee knows nothing of 
the blue-book. Say the Pimpkinsons. Now for a dandy 
or two, and one handsome woman that flirts, in case Jona- 
than is a gay man. And, I say, Mrs. Figgins, there’ll be a 
spare seat, and you may ask your mother—only she must 
dress well and say nothing of “the shop.” And duly at 
eight o’clock Mr. Figgins’s guests arrive—Smith wishing bills 
could be discounted without black-mail interest—my Lord 
Fumble turning up his (inward) nose, but relieved to meet 
Smith—the dandies hungry and supercilious—the Misses 
P. delighted and frisky—and the Yankee excessively well- 
dressed and dumbfoundered to meet Smith and a live lord. 
Smith talks to the lord and at the Yankee, the rest play 
their parts “‘ as cast in the bill,” and everybody goes off de. 
lighted. The dinner was a hit, and Smith was “ never so 
brilliant”’—if Mrs. Figgins and Mr. Washington Wall-street 
can be relied on. 

Let us glance at another phase of “ the life of the diner- 
out.” Mr. Smith has accepted one of his most agreeable 
invitations—a west-end dinner, with a nobleman for his 
host. Mr. Smith is the son of a music-master, and of course 
was born with an indisputable claim to the supreme con. 
tempt of his noble convives. By his talents, and more par- 
ticularly by his agreeable powers, however, he has uncurled 
the lip of scorn, and moves in aristocratic society, a privi- 
leged intruder. In the drawing-room, before dinner, Mr. 
Smith is ceremoniously polite—he is the one man in the 
company who dare not venture to be at his ease. Dinner 
is announced. The ladies are handed down by those who 
are born his betters, and he follows, silent and alone. He 
takes the seat that is left, wherever it be, and feels that he 





must be agreeable to his neighbour, whoever it be—at least 
till the conversation becomes general, when he is expected 
toshine. Meantime his brain is busier than his stomach, 
for he is watching for an opening to a pun, and studying 
the guests around him to arm his wit and lay traps for 
his stories. If, by chance, he is moody or ill at ease, he has 
not the noble privilege of reserve or silence. Not to talk— 
Smith not to be fanny—were outrageous ! “*‘ What was the 
man asked for?” would have been the first exclamation af- 
ter his departure. Oh, no! he must be brilliant, coute qu’il 
coute; and as he is expected to extemporize verses at the 
piano after dinner, he must be cudgelling his invention at 
tthe same time to get together the material, and weave in 
the current news of the day, and the current scandal of the 
hour, with, of course, the proper seasoning of compliment 
to lords and ladies present. Hic, labour, hic opus est ! The 
dishes are removed and the desert is set on the table, and 
Mr. Smith, who has hitherto kept up a small fire of not very 
old puns on the meats and their concomitants, becomes the 
object of general, but impassive and supercilious expecta- 
tion. His listeners are waiting to be amused without feel- 
ing the slightest obligation to draw out his wit by their own, 
and after this wet blanket has made his efforts hang fire for 
some time, the master of the house calls for “ that very 
droll story’—the same song and story having been not 
only told often before, but expanded and embellished in the 
New Monthly or the John Bull. Wishing lords would tell 
stories of their own, (which they never do,) and dread. 
ing lest the company are already familiar with his story, 
Smith effects to select one listener to whom it is quite new, 
and to tell it for his individual amusement. In the midst 
of his narration, he discovers by some maladroit interrup- 
tion that this person knows the story by heart, and, obliged 
to finish it without the zest of novelty, he makes a failure, 
and concludes amid a general silence. We have seen this 
happen once, and, from the nature of things, it must happen 
often. Who would wear such laurels? Who would wish 
this state of society introduced—this yet unforged link 
added to the social chain of America? 


It is a common argument with the advocates of a mo- 
narchical form of government, that the arts and literature 
would be better fostered—that the wealth of which patron- 
age is a growth, is only accumulated by primogeniture and 


entail. Heaven defend us from such fostering, say we! 
Heaven defend us from such patronage! No, no! Genius 
is proud! Genius is humbled and cowed, damped and de- 
graded by patronage—* patronage” so called, we mean. 
The man gifted by his God with superiority to his fellows, 
does not, without an anguish of shame, yield precedence to 
the nobility of a king’s patent. He is self-humbled when 
he does it. He loses the sense of superiority, withou which 
he is no more noble in genius than the knight is noble in 
the field when his spurs are hacked off by the herald. 
There is no equality, felt or understood, between lord and 
author in England. It pleases authors so to represent it in 
books, but they never felt it. We have seen the favourites 
of the day in their hour of favour, and heard enough said 
of them to show us how much more would be said to ears 
more confidential. Through all the abandon, through all the 
familiarity of festive moments, when there is nothing which 
could be named which marks a distinction between noble 
and simple, there is an invisible arm forever extended, with 
reversed hand, which the patronized author feels on his 
breast like a bar of iron. He never puts it aside. He never 
loses the remembrance of his inferiority. He is always a 
parasite—always a belier of God’s mark of greatness, the 
nobility of mind. N. P. W. 
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Original. 
THE WHITE CHIP HAT. 
I pass’D her one day in a hurry, 
When late for the Post with a letter— 
I think near the corner of Murray— 
And up rose my heart as I met her! 
I ne’er saw a parasol handled 
So like to a duchess’s doing— 
I ne’er saw a slighter foot sandall’d, 
Or so fit to exhale in the shoeing— 
Lovely thing! 
Surprising !—one woman can dish us 
So many rare sweets up together ! 
Tournure absolutely delicious— 
Chip hat without flower or feather— 
Well-gloved, and enchantingly boddiced— 
Her waist like the cup of a lily— 
And an air, that, while daintily modest, 
Repell’d both the saucy and silly— 
Quite the thing! 
For such a rare wonder you'll say, sir, 
There’s reason in straining one’s tether— 
And, to see her again in Broadway, sir, 
Who would not be lavish of leather! 
T met her again, and as you know 
I'm sage as old Voltaire at Ferney— 
But I said a bad word—for my Juno 
Look’d sweet on a sneaking attorney— 
Horrid thing ! 
Away flies the dream I had nourish’d— 
My castles like mockery fall, sir! 
And, now, the fine airs that she flourish’d 
Seem varnish and crockery all, sir! 

The bright cup which angels might handle 
Turns earthy when finger’d by asses— 
And the star that swaps light with a candle 

Thenceforth for a pennyworth passes !— 
Not the thing! DOWN-TOWN BARD. 





Original. 


THE DWARF AND THE GIANT. 


A uvce giant, who, like most of the family, was not over 
burdened with brains, one day met a miserable-looking 
dwarf, who, though ugly and misshapen, possessed, besides 
a good store of knowledge, all the shrewdness and cunning 
usually belonging to little, deformed people. 

“ Hollo!” said the giant, “ what business has such a 
miserable little monster as you to be walking in the same 
road I am travelling? Get out of the way, or I will throw 
you over the moon.” 

The little dwarf made him a low bow and apologized for 
being so small, assuring him it was not from any disrespect 
to big people, but because he could not grow any taller. 
The giant, who was a good-natured sort of a blockhead, 
though apt to be a little rude sometimes, especially when 
hungry, became pacified, and entering into conversation 
with the dwarf, found him so mighty agreeable that he in- 
vited the little man to accompany him on his journey. He 
accepted the offer, and they jogged on very sociably to- 
gether, until they fell into a dispute about the advantages 
and disadvantages of being very big and very little. The 
giant argued, or rather asserted—for he was no great hand 
at argument—that a good strong giant was more than a 
match for a dozen or two of little wise men; and, to prove 
his position, seized the dwarf by the collar of his shirt, and 
held him up in the air, crying out in a voice that might be 
heard ten miles, in a hurricane— : 

“ There, now, my wise little man, what is the use of all 
your wisdom ?” 








The dwarf was wise enough to hold his tongue, but de- 
termined in his own mind to be even with the giant the very 
first opportunity. 

Towards evening they came to a great wood, which ex- 
tended in all directions as far as they could see, and out of 
which there arose a great smoke at a little distance. The 
giant being both hungry and thirsty, as giants almost always 
are, and supposing the smoke came from some house where 
they could get something to eat and drink, determined to 
enter the wood, but, attempting to get between the trees, 
he found them so close together it was impossible. He 
tried several places in vain, and in the meantime the dwarf, 


|| who found no difficulty, had got almost out of sight in the 


wood. 

“ Hollo! Mr. Dwarf,” cried the giant, in a voice that 
frightened all the wild beasts in the wood, “ Hollo! is this 
what you call keeping company. together? Come back, 
here, you nineteen-thousandth part of a giant, and let us go 
some other way, for I can’t squeeze myself between these 
confounded trees.” 

The dwarf went on, pretending not to hear him, though, 
for that matter, he might have done so ten miles off; and 
after being absent about two hours, returned, and found the 
giant still striving to squeeze himself between the trees, 
puffing and blowing, at the same time, like a porpoise, and 
swearing like a trooper. 

“ Hollo !” says he ; “ so you are come back again, are you? 
Pray where have you been, my honest friend, all this time ?” 

“ O,” replied the dwarf, smacking his lips, “ I have had 
such a feast, and drank such wine as I never tasted before 
in my life; I wish you had been with me with all my heart, 
for the lord of the castle, just beyond the trees you see 
there, entertains all comers.” 

“T wish so too,” said the giant, ‘‘ but I am such a great 
chuckleheaded monster I couldn’t get through the wood.” 

“‘ You see, then,” answered the dwarf, “there is some 
advantage in being little. I have enjoyed a splendid feast, 
while you have been knocking your head against the trees.” 

“ Well, well,” said the giant, “I acknowledge there may 
be an advantage in being small sometimes, but what had 
your superior wisdom to do in the business ?” 

“ Pll show you,” replied the other. “‘ Come hither, Mr. Big 
Strong Man, and [’ll show you how to get through a wood.” 

“ Will you,” said the other, “ then you are a cleverer fel- 
low than I thought.” 

The dwarf had observed that the giant always tried to 
get between the trees with his face foremost, and was 
caught by his broad shoulders; so he just turned him on 
one side, and he sjipt through as easy as a camel through 
the eye of a needle. 

“Bless my heart!” exclaimed the giant—‘‘I never 
thought of that. But, after all, there is no great stretch of 
wisdom in this ; any fool might have done the same if he 
had only thought of it.” 

“Well,” answered the little dwarf, “ why did you not 
think of it—for I am sure you are fool enough for that mat- 
ter,”—the last part of this speech was aside. 

“‘ Why did not I think of it,” cried the giant in a trium- 
phant voice, “ why—why—because I am no fool, to be 
sure.” 

“That’s a non sequitur,” said the dwarf, who had taken 
the degree of Master of Arts. 

‘* What do you mean by that?” demanded the giant. 

“ Nothing,” said the dwarf; “ that is to say, it is a con- 
clusion that does not follow from the premises.” 

** Come on, then,” said the giant; “ follow me, and you 
shall be the premises and I the conclusion.” 
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“ The premises always go before the conclusion,” said 
the dwarf. 

“ Go to the d—1,” said the giant; “ give us none of your 
blarney, or I’ll shut you up in an acorn, plant you in the 
ground, and propagate a breed of dwarf oaks, instead of 
these diabolical trees, against which I am continually run- 
ning my head. But I think I see the castle. Good Lord! 
how hungry I am—I could eat my way through stone walls.” 

And then he dashed on in such a hurry that he almost 
knocked out his brains against the knot of an old oak tree. 

But the giant was mistaken in thinking he saw the cas- 
tle, for when they came to the place it was nothing but a 
perpendicular wall of rocks, so high and smooth that a fly 
could hardly crawl up it. There was a little crevice in one 
part, through which the dwarf easily,squeezed himself, leav- 
ing the giant gazing up to the top with his mouth wide 
open, like a fool as he was. He called out for the dwarf, 
who, as before, pretended not to hear him, but returned af- 
ter being absent about two hours. The giant, who was as 
hungry as a wolf, and almost tired to death, with squeezing 
himself between the trees, received him rather gruffly, 
asking him where he had been so long. 

“OQ,” said the little dwarf, smacking his lips, ‘‘I have 
had another feast more delicious than the first ;’—and then 
he went on to name all the dishes and wines, till the giant 
almost died with envy and hunger. He scolded the dwarf 
terribly for leaving him behind, and told him that if this 
was the use he put his wisdom to, he would give him a 
sample of his strength by dashing out his brains against the 
precipice. The dwarf excused himself by saying he thought 
the giant was following him. 

“Following you!” cried the giant in rage—do you 
think I’m a rat to creep through that hole, or a fly to climb 
up these rocks?” 

“No,” said the dwarf, “ but I thought you had followed 
the path right under your nose, and which would have led 
you quite clear of the precipice.” 

* Blood and fury !” said the giant—“ why didn’t you show 
it to to me, then ?” 

“0,” answered the dwarf, “you are such a big strong 
giant, I thought you would find it without my telling.” 

“T’ve a great mind to squeeze you into a mummy,” said 
the giant, “ only I am afraid of starving meanwhile. Get on, 
you little abortion of ugliness, and show me the way to the 
castle.” 

“What an ill-bred booby,” muttered the little dwarf, 
* but I'll be even with him yet.” 

The dwarf showed the path round the perpendicular wall 
of rocks, but the giant was so large and unwieldly, that he 
made his way but slowly between the trees, so that by the 
time they got to the castle it was midnight, and every soul 
in it had gone to bed. The giant, who, by this time, was 
ravenously hungry, fell into a great passion, and swore he 
would have his supper if he broke open the door for that 
purpose. The dwarf advised him to keep cool, while he 
went and blew the horn at the gate, which he presently did, 
and was answered by a gruff voice crying out, “* Who's 
there?” The dwarf explained matters in as few words as 
possible, but the porter told him to go about his business, 
for he took him for one of the robbers that infested the fo. 
rest, who had more than once attempted to surprise the cas- 
tle by night. So the dwarf returned to the giant and related 
what passed, after which he proposed to seek some place of 
rest in one of the out-houses, if they could find any. But the 
hungry giant swore he would try his strength against the 
castle, before he would go without his supper and a soft bed ; 








and taking up a huge rock, in spite of all the little dwarf 





could say, let fiy at the gate with all his might. The gate, 
which was of strong iron bars, resisted the shock,’ but the 
noise it made waked up the soldiers kept there to guard the 
castle against robbers, who all turned out on the battlements, 
and seeing the giant, fired a volley at him. But his hide 
was so thick that the bullets did not penetrate, though 
they made him smart pretty severely wherever they hit. 
This put the giant in a greater passion than ever, and 
seizing a rock three times as big as the first, he called on 
the dwarf to follow him, and take a lesson of the superiority 
of strength over wisdom. The dwarf was wise enough to 
stay behind and see the event, while the giant came on 
shouting louder than a whole army. But when he had got 
near enough to be distinctly seen, they fired at least a dozen 
patereroes at him, the balls from which penetrated his body 
in several places, and laid him flat on the ground. The 
dwarf ran up to offer his assistance, but the giant told him it 
was allin vain. ‘ Alas!” said he, “ Mr. Dwarf, if I had 
only had a little of your wisdom, and followed your advice, 
I might have got a good breakfast to-morrow morning, 
whereas now I shall only be a feast for worms. AsI am 
the last of my family I leave you all my estate, in gratitude 
for your good counsel, hoping you will profit by my example, 
and never depend on your strength when a grain of wisdom 
would be worth it all. But I feel my last moment is come 
—going—going—going—gone!” So the strong giant died 
miserably, and the little dwarf took possession of his great 
estate, where he grew wiser every day, and might have 
equalled King Solomon, if he had only lived long enough. 





PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. 


THERE was a gay party on Saratoga lake some six or 
eight years since, fishing and airing their wit, under the 
auspices of a belle of some fame and authority. The boat 
had been pulled into water of five or six feet depth, on the 
eastern side, and the ladies sat at the ends of their rods, 
about forty yards from the shore, watching their floats, 
which lay on the surface of the glassy water like sleeping 
flies, but, as the old fisherman in the bow could have told 
them, laughing loud enough to fright even the eels from 
their appetites. After several hours’ bobbing, without bite 
or nibble, the belle above mentioned discovered that her 
hook was caught at fhe bottom. She rose in the stern, to 
draw it up more easily, and, all the party leaning over at 
the same time, she lost her balance, and, in falling over- 
board, upset the boat. For the first minute it was a scene 
of some terrour. The gentlemen were very near drowning 
the ladies, and the ladies the gentlemen ; but the old fisher- 
man, a tall fellow who knew the ground, and was just 
within his depth, quietly walked about, picking them up 
one by one, and giving them a hold of the inverted gun- 
wale, and so pushed them safely to the shore, suspended 
round the boat, like herrings on a hoop. Nobody caught 
cold ; other people had caught fish ; they dined merrily, and 
the principal actor in the scene has since been known by 
the sobriquet of the diving belle. There is an Indian super- 
stition attached to this lake, which probably had its source 
in its remarkable loneliness and tranquillity. The Mohawks 
believed that its stillness was sacred to the Great Spirit, 
and that, if a human voice uttered a sound upon its waters, 
the canoe of the offender would instantly sink. A story is 
told of an Englishwoman, in the early days of the first set- 
tlers, who had occasion to cross this lake with a party of 
Indians, who, before embarking, warned her most impres- 
sively of the spell. It was a silent, breathless day, and the 
canoe shot over the smooth surface of the lake like a 





shadow. About a mile from the shore, near the centre of 
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the lake, the woman, willing to convince the savages of 
the weakness of their superstition, uttered a loud cry. The 
countenances of the Indians fell instantly to the deepest 
gloom. After a moment’s pause, however, they redoubled 
their exertions, and, in frowning silence, drove the light 
bark like an arrow over the waters. They reached the 
shore in safety, and drew up the canoe, and the woman ral- 
lied the chief on his credulity. ‘*‘ The Great Spirit is merci- 
ful,” answered the scornful Mohawk ; “He knows that a 
white woman cannot hold her tongue.” N. P. W. 
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How unconsciously, in the pure reveries of boyhood, do the 
exquisite pictures of the Bible take form and colour, and en- 
large and become vivid in the glow of imagination! Who 
has not sat in church, and during the calm music of the 
voluntary, fed his thought upon some passage of the sublime 
in Holy Writ, which, just read, lingers in his ear! It was 
after such a dream, suggested by a passage of Scripture, 
that we wrote the lines that follow : 


It was a = spot in the wilderness, 

Touch'd by the river Jordan. The dark pine 

Never had dropp’d its tassels on the moss 

Tufting the leaning bank, nor on the grass 

Of the broad circle stretching evenly 

To the straight larches, had a heavier foot 

Than the wild heron’s trodden. Softly in 

Through a long aisle of willows, dim and cool, 

Stole the clear waters with their muffled feet, 

And hushing as they spread into the light, 

Circled the edges of the pebbled tank 

Slowly, then rippled through the woods away. 

Hither had come th’ Apostle of the wild, 

Winding the river’s course. “T'was near the flush 

Of eve, and, with a multitude around, 

Who from the cities had come out to hear, 

He stood breast-high amid the running stream, 

Baptizing as the Spirit gave him power. 

His simple raiment was of camel’s hair, 

A leathern girdle close about his loins, 

His beard unshorn, and for his daily meat 

The locust and wild honey of the wood— 

But like the face of Moses on the mount 

Shone his rapt countenance, and in his eye 

Burned the mild fire of love. As he spoke 

The ear lean‘d to him, and persuasion swift 

To the chain’d spirit of the listener stole. 

Silent upon the green and sloping bank 

The people sat, and while the leaves were shook 

With the birds dropping early to their nests, 

And the gray eve came on, within their hearts 

They mus’d if he were Christ. The rippling stream 

Still turned its silver courses from his breast 

As he divined their thought. “I but baptize,” 

He said, “ with water; but there cometh One 

The latchet of whose shoes I may not dare 

Ev'n to unloose. He will baptize with fire 

And with the Holy Ghost.” And lo! while yet 
‘ The words were on his lips, he rais'd his eyes 

And on the bank stood Jesus. He had laid 

His raiment off, and with his loins alone 

Girt with a mantle, and his perfect limbs, 

In their angelic slightness, meek and bare, 

He waited to go in. But John forbade, 

And hurried to his feet and stay’d him there, 

And said, “ Nay, Master! I have need of thine, 

Not thou of mine!” And Jesus, with a smile 

Of heavenly sadness, met his earnest looks, 

And answered, “ Suffer it to be so now; 

For thus it doth become me to fulfil 

All righteousness.’’ And, leaning to the stream, 

He took around him the Apostle’s arm 

And drew him gently to the midst. 

The wood 

Was thick with the dim twilight as they came 

Up from the water. With his clasped hands 

Laid on his breast th’ Apostle silently 

Followed his master’s steps—when lo! a light, 

Bright as the tenfold glory of the sun, 

Yet lambent as the softly burning stars, 

Enveloped them, and from the heavens away 

Parted the dim blue ether like a veil ; 

And as a voice, fearful exceedingly, : 

Broke from the midst, “ Tis Is MY MUCH Lov'pD SON 

In wHom I AM WELL PLEASED,” a snow-white dove, 

Floating upon its wings, descended through, 


And shed ng a swift music from its plumes, 
Circled, and 


utter’d to the Saviour’s breast. N. P. w. 
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Original. 
SKETCHES OF THE BAR.—Cuar es W. Sanprorp. 

Few individuals in this community are more extensively 
known, or more universally respected, than the subject of 
the present sketch. General Sandford is one of the most 
prominent of our fellow-citizens ; and his name has been for 
so many years associated with almost every project having for 
its aim the interest, prosperity and welfare of New-York, as to 
become familiar to all. In every measure which promised 
to increase the honour and dignity of the city he has taken an 
active part, and to his talents, foresight and exertions we are 
indebted for various improvements of an ornamental and 
highly useful character. On the death of the late Major- 
General Morton, General Sandford succeeded to the command 
of the Division of Artillery—a post second in importance only 
to that of the Governour of the State. ‘These troops are the 
best appointed, the most numerous, and the most efficient 
corps of volunteers ever enrolled in the service of the com- 
monwealth ; and, by an act of the legislature, they constitute 
a part of the police in all times of civil commotion, riots, etc. 
On several such outbreaks they have proved an invaluable aux- 
iliary in restoring and preserving the public peace. While we 
are decidedly opposed to calling out the military on any trivial 
occasion, yet we must admit that there have been, and may 
again be, times when their co-operation becomes indispensa- 
ble ; and, therefore, so much the more urgent is the necessity 
of unusual ability, judgment and discretion on the part of their 
commander. All who know General Sandford unite in the 
opinion that by nature, study and habits, he is admirably fit- 
ted to discharge with honour to himself and advantage to the 
community the duties of his post, which is of far greater im- 
portance than is generally attributed to it, as upon his cool- 
ness and courage may depend the preservation of the city 
from pillage and bloodshed at the hands of a lawless mob ; 
and in none could such a responsible and delicate charge be 
more safely reposed than in him of whom it has been justly 
said, that “ his commission lent him no grace he did not pay it 
back again.” 

In these outline sketches of the public men of New-York, 
we find ourselves occasionally, as the lawyers say, “ travel- 
ling a little out of the record.”” We may have done so in the 
present case, where the materials are so abundant that we 
scarcely know where to begin or where to end. Were we to 
chronicle the many instances that have come under our own 
personal notice of General Sandford’s public spirit and disin- 
interestedness—of his enlightened zeal in every laudable 
cause—of his patriotism and hospitality—of his love of right 
and scorn of wrong—and, in short, of his innumerable high 
qualities of head and heart, we should greatly exceed our al- 
lotted space. We-must reserve this pleasure for some other 
opportunity, and confine our remarks at this time to the posi- 
tion the worthy General occupies as a member of the New- 
York bar. 

General Sandford pursued his judicial studies under the di- 
rection of Thomas L. Ogden, of this city, and was licensed 
about 1816 or ’17. His talents, industry and perseverance 
soon secured him an honourable and lucrative practice. In 
1822 he abandoned his profession, and engaged largely in 
building houses in Canal and other streets near St. John’s 
Park, by which he greatly improved that portion of the city, 
and amassed an immense fortune. Shortly afterwards he 
built the Lafayette theatre, Mount Pitt circus, and entered in- 
to some other similar speculations, in which he was a serious 
loser. In 1829 he returned to the practice of the law, and 
again secured to himself a large and profitable business, which 
he has since continued to preserve and extend. General Sand- 
ford is a sound lawyer and an able practitioner. In addressing 
a jury he always speaks to the point, and, therefore, effective- 
ly. In both the direct and cross-examination of witnesses he 
is unsurpassed. He is exceedingly well read, and always cites 
his cases to the court with the utmost fairness and accuracy. 
Shortly before the death of Judge Irving, that eminent jurist 
remarked that it was scarcely necessary for him “ to examine 
any cases cited by General Sandford, as they were always 
found tobe precisely as he stated them ;” and very few of 
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Judge Irving’s decisions were ever reversed by the Supreme 
or other courts. General Sandford has been retained in some 
of the most important cases ever brought before the judicial 
tribunals of this state. He was the counsel in the case of es- 
tablishing the will of the late George Lorillard, and in making 
a partition of his property, which amounted to several millions 
of dollars. He was also employed in the same capacity by the || 


late Alexander Stewart, to establish the will of Alice Lispenard. 
The case was argued with great ability before the Court for 
the Correction of Errours, and although General. Sandford 
was opposed by several of the most eminent lawyers of the 
country, he succeeded in gaining the cause, and at the same 
time raising still higher the character which he had already 
acquired for talents, acuteness and learning. 

Other cases might be cited to show how extensive and well- 
deserved is General Sandford’s enviable reputation, and how 
unlimited and merited is the confidence reposed in him by his 
clients ; but no remark of ours could add to the estimation in 
which he is already held, and which, we trust, he will long 
live to enjoy. G. P, M, 











Turis is a famous country for the touching of extremes—or 
rather we are a sort of hour-glass nation, in which society is 
every now and then turned upside down, and the top-sands 
find themselves at the bottom, and the bottom sands at the 
top. In the following story, written for the July number of 
Graham’s Magazine, we have endeavoured to give an Ameri- 
can picture exclusively, and with details which, though like- 
ly enough here, would be absurdly improbable in an older 
country. 


Mase, Wynne was the topmost sparkle on the crest 
of the first wave of luxury that swept over New-York. 
Up to her time, the aristocratic houses were furnished 
with high buffets, high-backed and hair-bottomed ma- 
hogany chairs, one or two family portraits and a silver 
tray on the side-board, containing cordials and brandy for 
morning callers. In the centre of the room hung.a chande- 
lier of coloured lamps, and the lighting of this and the hiring 
of three negroes (to “ fatigue,” as the French say, a clari- 
* net, a bass viol and a violin) were the only preparations 
necessary for the most distinguished ball. About the time 
that Mabel left school, however, some adventurous pioneer 
of the Dutch haut ton ventured upon lamp-stands for the 
corners of the rooms, stuffed red benches along the walls 
and chalked floors ; and upon this a French family of great 
beauty, residing in the lower part of Broadway, ventured 
upon a fancy ball with wax-candles instead of lamps, 
French dishes and sweetmeats instead of pickled oysters 
and pink champagne ; and, the door thus opened, luxury 
came in like a flood. Houses were built on a new plan of 
sumptuous arrangement, the ceilings stained in fresco, and 
the columns of the doors within painted in imitation of 
bronze and marble; and at last the climax was topped by 
Mr. Wynne, who sent the dimensions of every room in his 
new house to an upholsterer in Paris, with carte blanche as 
to costliness and style, and the fournisseur to come out 
himself and see to the arrangement and decoration. 

It was Manhattan tea-time, old style, and while Mr. 
Wynne, who had the luxury of a little plain furniture in the 
basement, was comfortably taking his toast and hyson be- 
low stairs, Miss Wynne was just announced as “ at home,” 
by the black footman, and two of her admirers made their 
highly-scented entrée. 
superb rooms, lighted with lamps hid in alabaster vases, 
and ushered in at a mirror-door beyond, where, in a tent of 
fluted silk, with ottomans and draperies of the same stuff, 
exquisitely arranged, the imperious Mabel held her court 
of ’teens. 

Mabel Wynne was one of those accidents of sovereign 
beauty which nature seems to take delight in misplacing in 
the world—like the superb lobelia flashing among the 
sedges, or the golden oriole pluming his dazzling wings in 
the depth of a wilderness. She was no less than royal in 
all her belongings. Her features expressed consciousness 
of sway—a sway whose dictates had been from infancy an. 
ticipated. Never a surprise had startled those languishing 
eyelids from their deliberateness—never a suffusion other 
than the humid cloud of a tender and pensive hour had 
dimmed those adorable dark eyes. Or, so at leastjt seemed! 


They were led through a suite of || 


She was a fine creature, nevertheless—Mabel Wynne! 
But she looked to others like a specimen of such fragile 
{and costly workmanship that nothing beneath a palace 
| would be a becoming home for her. , 
| ‘«For the present,” said Mr. Bellallure, one of the gentle- 
|men who. entered, “ the bird has a fitting cage.” 
Miss Wynne only smiled in reply, and the other gentle- 
|man took upon himself to be the interpreter of her unex- 
| pressed thought. 
| “The cage is the accessory—not the bird,” said Mr. 
| Blythe, “and, for my part, I think Miss Wynne would 
|show better the humbler her surroundings. As Perdita 
|upon the greensward, and open to a shepherd’s wooing, I 
| should inevitably sling my heart upon a crook—” 
| And forswear that formidable, impregnable vow of 
celibacy ?” interrupted Miss Wynne. 

“1 am only supposing a case, and you are not likely to 
| be a shepherdess on the green.” But Mr. Blythe’s smile 
| ended in a look of clouded reverie, and, after a few minutes’ 
| conversation, ill sustained by the gentlemen, who seemed 
| each in the other’s way, they rose and took their leave— 
| Mr. Bellallure lingering last, for he was a lover avowed. 
| As the door closed upon her admirer, Miss Wynne drew 
|a letter from her portfolio, and turning it over and over with 
|a smile of abstracted curiosity, opened and read it for the 
|second time. She had received it that morning from an 
unknown source, and as it was rather a striking communi- 
cation, perhaps the reader had better know something of it 
before we go on. 

It commenced without preface, thus: 

‘On a summer morning, twelve years ago, a chimney- 
sweep, after doing his work and singing his song, com- 
menced his descent. It was the chimney of a large house, 
and becoming embarrassed among the flues, he lost his 
way and found himself on the hearth of a sleeping-cham- 
ber occupied by a child. The sun was just breaking 
\through the curtains of the room, a vacated bed showed 
| that some one had risen lately, probably the nurse, and the 

sweep, with an irresistible impulse, approached the uncon- 

| scious little sleeper. She lay with her head upon a round 
| arm buried in flaxen curls, and the smile of a dream on her 
rosy and parted lips. It was a picture of singular loveli- 
ness, and something in the heart of that boy-sweep, as he 
stood and looked upon the child, knelt to it with an agony 
of worship. The tears gushed to his eyes. He stripped 
the sooty blanket from his breast, and looked at the skin 
white upon his side. The contrast between his condition 
and that of the fair child sleeping before him brought the 
blood to his blackened brow with the hot rush of lava. He 
knelt beside the bed on which she slept, took her hand in 
his sooty grasp, and with a kiss upon the white and dewy 
fingers poured his whole soul with passionate earnestness 
into a resolve. 

“‘ Hereafter you may learn, if you wish, the first struggles 
of that boy in the attempt to diminish the distance between 
yourself and him—for you will have understood that you 
were the beautiful child he saw asleep. I repeat that it is 
twelve years since he stood in your chamber. He has seen 
you almost daily since then—watched your going out and 
coming in—fed his eyes and heart on your expanding 
beauty, and informed himself of every change and develop. 
ment in your mind and character. With this intimate know- 
ledge of you, and with the expansion of his own intel- 
lect, his passion has deepened and strengthened. It pos. 
sesses him now as life does his heart, and will endure as 
long. But his views with regard to you have changed, 
nevertheless. 

“You will pardon the presumption of my first feeling— 
| that to attain my wishes I had only to become your equal. 
| It was a natural errour—for my agony at realizing the dif- 
| ference of our conditions in life was enough to absorb me 
| at the time—but it is surprising to me how long that delu- 
|sion lasted. Iam rich now. Ihave lately added to my 
|fortune the last acquisition I thought desirable. But with 
| the thought of the next thing to be done, came like a thun- 
| derbolt upon me the fear that after all my efforts you might 
| be destined for another! The thought is simple enough. 
| You would think that it would have haunted me from the 
| beginning. But I have either unconsciously shut my eyes 
| to it, or I have been so absorbed in educating and enrich. 











| ing myself that that goal only was visible to me. It was 
perhaps fortunate for my perseverance that I was so blind. 
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ed. Of my midnight studies, of my labours, of all my plans, 
self-denials and anxieties, you have seemed the reward! I 
have never gained a thought, never learned a refinement, 
never turned over gold and silver, that it was not a step 
nearer to Mabel Wynne. And now, that in worldly advan- 
tages, after twelve years of effort and trial, I stand by your 
side at last, a thousand men who never thought of you till 
yesterday are equal competitors with me for your hand ! 

“But, as I said, my views with regard to you have 
changed. I have, with bitter effort, conquered the selfish- 
ness of this one life-time ambition. I am devoted to you, 
as I have been from the moment I first saw you—life and 
fortune. These are still yours—but without the price at 
which you might spurn them. My person is plain and un- 
attractive. You have seen me, and shown me no pre- 
ference. There are others whom you receive with favour. 
And with your glorious beauty, and sweet, admirably sweet, 
qualities of character, it would be an outrage to nature that 
you should not choose freely, and be mated with something 
of your kind. Of those who now surround you I see no one 
worthy of you—but he may come! Jealousy shall not blind 
me to his merits. The first mark of your favour (and I 
shall be aware of it) will turn upon him my closest, yet 
most candid scrutiny. He must love you well—for I shall 
measure his love by my own. He must have manly beauty, 
and delicacy, and honour—he must be worthy of you, in 
short—but he need not be rich. He who steps between 
me and you takes the fortune I had amassed for you. I tell 
you this that you may have no limit in your choice—for the 
worthiest of a woman’s -lovers is often barred from her by 
poverty. 

“Of course I have made no vow against seeking your 
favour. On the contrary, I shall lose no opportunity of 
making myself agreeable to you. It is against my nature 
to abandon hope, though I am painfully conscious of my 
inferiority to other men in the qualities which please a 
woman. All I have done is to deprive my pursuit of its 
selfishness—to make it subservient to your happiness pure- 


ly—as it still would be were I the object of your preference. 


You will hear from me at any crisis of your feelings. Par- 
don my being a spy upon you. I know you well enough to 
be sure that this letter will be a secret—since I wish it 
Adieu.” 

Mabel laid her cheek in the hollow of her hand and 
mused long on this singular communication. It stirred her 
romance, but it wakened still more her curiosity. Who 
was he? She had “seen him and shown him no pre- 
ference !” Which could it be of the hundred of her chance- 
made acquaintances? She conjectured at some disadvan. 
tage, for “she had come out” within the past year only, and 
her mother having long been dead, the visiters to the house 
were all but recently made known to her. She could set 
aside two-thirds of them, as sons of families well known, 
but there were at least a score of others, any one of whom 
might, twelve years before, have been as obscure as her 
anonymous lover. Whoever he might be, Mabel thought 
he could hardly come into her presence again without be- 
traying himself, and, with a pleased smile at the thought of 
the discovery, she again locked up the letter. 

Those were days (to be regretted or not, as you please, 
dear reader!) when the notable society of New-York re- 
volved in one self-complacent and clearly-defined circle. 
Call it a wheel, and say that the centre was a belle and the 
radii were beaux—(the periphery of course composed of 
those who could “ down with the dust.”) And on the fif- 
teenth of July, regularly and imperatively, this fashionable 
wheel rolled off to Saratoga. 

“ Mabel! my daughter!” said old Wynne, as he bade 
her good night the evening before starting for the springs, 
‘it is useless to be blind to the fact that among your many 
admirers you have several very pressing lovers—suitors for 
your hand I may safely say. Now, I do not wish to put any 
unnecessary restraint upon your choice, but as you are go- 
ing to a gay place, where you are likely to decide the mat- 
ter in your own mind, I. wish to express an opinion. You 
may give it what weight you think a father’s judgment 
should have in such matters. I do not like Mr. Bellallure— 
for, beside my prejudice against the man, we know nothing 

his previous life, and he may be a swindler or anything 
else. I do like Mr. Blythe—for I have known him many 
years, he comes of a most respectacle family, and he is 








wealthy and worthy. These two seem to me the most in ear- 
nest, and you apparently give them the most of your time. 
If the decision is to be between them, you have my choice. 
Good night, my love !” 

Some people think it is owing to the Saratoga water. I 
differ from them. The water is an “ alterative,” it is trtue— 
but I think people do not so much alter as develop at Sara- 
toga. The fact is clear enough—that at the Springs we 
change our opinions ‘of almost everybody—but (though it 
seems a bold supposition at first glance) I am inclined to 
believe it is because we see so much more of them! Know- 
ing people in the city and knowing them at the Springs is 
very much in the same line of proof as tasting wine and 
drinking a bottle. Why, what is a week’s history of a city 
acquaintance ? A morning call thrice a week, a diurnal 
bow in Broadway, and perhaps a quadrille or two in the 
party season. What chance in that to ruffle a temper or try 
a weakness? At the Springs, now, dear lady, you wear a 
man all day like a shoe. Down at the platform with him to 
drink the waters before breakfast—strolls on the portico with 
him till ten—drives with him to Barheight’s till dinner— 
lounges in the drawing-room with him till tea—dancing 
and promenading with him till midnight—very little short 
altogether of absolute matrimony ; and, like matrimony, it 
is a very severe trial. Your “best fellow ” issure to be 
found out, and so is your plausible fellow, your egotist, and 
your “‘ spoon.” 

Mr. Beverly Bellallure had cultivated the male attractions 
with marked success. At times he probably thought himself 
a plain man, and an artist who should only paint what could 
be measured with a rule, would have made a plain portrait 
of Mr. Bellallure. But—the atmosphere of the man! There 
is a physiognomy in movement—there is aspect in the har- 
monious link between mood and posture—there is expression 
in the face of which the features are as much a portrait as a 
bagpipe is a copy of a Scotch song. Beauty, my dear artist, 
cannot always be translated by canvas and oils. You must 
paint “the magnetic fluid” to get a portrait of some men. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence seldom painted anything else—as 
you may see by his picture of Lady Blessington, which is 
like her without having copied a single feature of her face. 
Yet an artist would be very much surprised if you should of. 
fer to sit to him for your magnetic atmosphere—though it 
expresses (does it not?) exactly what you want when you 
order a picture! You wish to be painted as you appear to 
those who love you—a picture altogether unrecognizable by 
those who love you not. 

Mr. Bellallure, then, was magnetically handsome—posi- 
tively plain. He dressed with an art beyond detection. 
He spent his money as if he could dip it at will out of Pac- 
tolus. He was intimate with nobody, and so nobody knew 
his history; but he wrote himself on the register of Con- 
gress Hall as “from New-York,” and he threw all his 
forces into one unmistakable demonstration—the pursuit of 
Miss Mabel Wynne. 

But Mr. Bellallure had a formidable rival. Mr. Blythe 
was as much in earnest as he, though he played his game 
with a touch-and-go freedom, as if he was prepared to lose 
it. And Mr. Blythe had very much surprised those people 
at Saratoga who did not know that between a very plain 
man and a very elegant man there is often but the adding 
of the rose-leaf to the brimming jar. He was perhaps a 
little gayer than in New-York, certainly a little more dress- 
ed, certainly a little more prominent in general conversation 
—but without any difference that you could swear to, Mr. 
Blythe, the plain and reliable business man, whom every 
body esteemed without particularly admiring, had become 
Mr. Blythe the model of elegance and ease, the gentleman 
and conversationist par excellence. And nobody could tell 
how the statue could have lain so long unsuspected in the 
marble. 

The race for Miss Wynne’s hand and fortune was a gen- 
eral sweepstakes, and there were a hundred men at the 
Springs ready to take advantage of any falling back on the 
part of the two on the lead; but with Blythe and Bellallure 
Miss Wynne herself seemed fully occupied. The latter 
had a “friend at court”—the belief, kept secret in the fair 
Mabel’s heart, that he was the romantic lover of whose life 
and fortune she had been the inspiration. She was an emi- 
nently romantic girl with all her strong sense; and the de- 
votion which had proved itself so deep and controlling was 
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in reality the dominant spell upon her heart. She felt that 
she must love that man, whatever his outside might be, and 
she construed the impenetrable silence with which Bellal- 
lure received her occasional hints as to his identity, into a 
magnanimous determination to win her without any advan- 
tage from the romance of his position. 

Yet she sometimes wished it had been Mr.Blythe! The 
opinion of her father had great weight with her, but, more 
than that, she felt instinctively that he was the safer man to 
be entrusted with a woman’s happiness. If there had been 
a doubt—if her father had not assured her that ‘* Mr. Blythe 
came of a most respectable family”—if the secret had 
wavered between them—she would have given up to Bel- 
lallure without a sigh. Blythe was every thing she admired 
and wished for in a husband—but the man who had made 
himself for her, by a devotion unparalleled even in her 
reading of fiction, held captive her dazzled imagination if 
not her grateful heart. She made constant efforts to think 
only of Bellallure, but the efforts were preceded ominously 
with asigh. 

And now Bellallure’s star seemed in the ascendant—for 
urgent business called Mr. Wynne to the city, and on the 
succeeding day Mr. Blythe followed him, though with an 
assurance of speedy return. Mabel was left under the care 
of an indulgent chaperon, who took a pleasure in promoting 
the happiness of the supposed lovers ; and driving, lounging, 
waltzing and promenading, Bellallure pushed his suit with 
ardour unremitted. He was a skilful master of the art of 
wooing, and it would have been a difficult woman indeed 
who would not have been pleased with his society—but the 
secret in Mabel’s breast was the spell by which he held her. 

A week elapsed and Bellallure pleaded the receipt of un- 
expected news, and left suddenly for New-York—to Ma- 
bel’s surprise exacting no promise at parting, though she 
felt that she should have given it with reluctance. The 
mail of the second day following brought her a brief letter 
from her father, requesting her irimediate return; and 
more important still, a note from her incognito lover. It 
ran thus : 

“ You will recognize my handwriting again. I have lit. 
tle to say—for I abandon the intention I had formed to com. 
ment on your apparent preference. Your happiness is in 
your own hands. Circumstances which will be explained 
to you, and which will excuse this abrupt forwardness, com- 
pel me to urge you to an immediate choice. On your ar- 
rival at home, you will meet me in your father’s house, 
where [shall call toawait you. I confess tremblingly, that I 
still cherish a hope. If Iam not deceived—if you can con- 
sent to love me—if my long devotion is to be rewarded— 
take my hand when you meet me. That moment will de- 
cide the value of my life. But be prepared also to name 
another if you love him—for there is a necessity, which I 
cannot explain to you till you have chosen your husband, that 
this choice should be made on your arrival. Trust and for- 
give one who has so long loved you!” 

Mabel pondered long on thisstrange letter. Her spirit at 
moments revolted against its apparent dictation, but there 
was the assurance, which she could not resist trusting, that 
it could be explained and forgiven. At all events, she was 
at liberty to fulfil its requisitions or not—and she would de- 
cide when the time came. Happy was Mabel—uncon- 
sciously happy—in the generosity and delicacy of her un. 
named lover! Her father, by one of the sudden reverses of 
mercantile fortune, had been stripped of his wealthin a day ! 
Stunned and heart-broken, he knew not how to break it to 
his daughter, but he had written for her to return. His 
sumptuous house had been sold over his head, yet the pur- 
chaser whom he did not know, had liberally offered the use 
of it till his affairs were settled. And, meantime, his ruin 
was made public. The news of it, indeed, had reached 
Saratoga before the departure of Mabel—but there were none 
willing to wound her by speaking of it. 

The day was one of the sweetest of summer, and as the 
boat ploughed her way down the Hudson, Mabel sat on the 
deck lost in thought. Her father’s opinion of Bellallure, and 
his probable displeasure at her choice, weighed uncomforta- 
bly on her mind. She turned her thoughts upon Mr. 
Blythe, and felt surprised at the pleasure with which she 
remembered his kind manners and his trust-inspiring 
look. She began to reason with herself more calmly than 
she had power to do with her lovers around her. She con- 
fessed to herself that Bellallure might have the romantic 








perseverance shown in the career of the chimney-sweep, 
and still be deficient in qualities necessary to domestic hap- 
piness. There seemed to her something false about Bellal- 
lure. She could not say in what—but he had so impressed 
her. A long day’s silent reflection deepened this impres- 
sion, and Mabel arrived at the city with changed feelings. 
She prepared herself to meet him at her father’s house, and 
show him by her manner that she could accept neither his 
hand nor his fortune. 

Mr. Wynne was at the door to receive his daughter, and 
Mabel felt relieved, for she thought that his presence would 
bar all explanation between herself and Bellallure. The 
old man embraced her with an effusion of tears which she 
did not quite understand, but he led her to the drawing-room 
and closed the door. Mr. Blythe stood before her! 

Forgetting the letter—dissociated wholly as it was, in her 
mind, with Mr. Blythe—Mabel ran to him with frank cor- 
diality and gave him her hand! Blythe stood a moment— 
his hand trembling in hers—and as a suspicion of the truth 
flashed suddenly on Mabel’s mind, the generous lover drew 
her to his bosom and folded her passionately in his em- 
brace. Mabel’s struggles were slight, and her happiness 
unexpectedly complete. 

The marriage was like other marriages. 

Mr. Wynne had drawn a little on his imagination in re- 
commending Mr. Blythe to his daughter, as “a young man 
of most respectable family.” 

Mr. Blythe was the purchaser of Mr. Wynne’s superb 
house, and the old man ended his days under its roof—hap. 
py to the last in the society of the Blythes, large and little. 

Mr. Bellallure turned out to be a clever adventurer, and 
had Mabel’ married him she would have been Mrs. Bellal- 
lure No. 2—possibly No. 4. He thought himself too nice 
a young man for monopoly. 

I think my story is told—if your imagination has filled 
up the interstices, that is to say. 





IT is always a curious thing, after seeing the materials “ in the 
rough,” to study the elaborate work of genius; the beauties 
amplified and the excrescences pared away. In Dickens's 
“ Notes,” the annoyances and trials of a sea-voyage to this 
country are crudely jotted down. In “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
he puts his hero through the same “ purgation,” carefully 
studying it up to a picture. The sequel of his hero’s visit to 
America will be highly interesting, as in it we shall find, of 
course, all the prominent points noticed in his own travels 
among us. We subjoin part of the last chapter that has been 
received of Martin Chuzzlewit—* the burden whereof,” says 
Dickens, “ is Hail Columbia.”” The American reader will 
look for the portion of the work that is to come with more 
than ordinary interest. 


A dark and dreary night ; 


ople nestling in their beds or 
circling late about the fire ; 


ant colder than Charity, shiver- 
ing at the street corners ; church-towers humming with the faint 
vibration of their own tongues, but newly resting from the 
ghostly Pa ag nae “One!” The earth covered with a sable 
pall as for the burial of yesterday ; the clumps of dark trees, 
its giant plumes of funeral feathers waving sadly to and fro; 
all hushed, all noiseless and in deep repose, save the swift 
clouds that skim across the moon, and the cautious wind, as 
creeping after them upon the ground, it stops to listen, and goes 
oo on, and stops again, and follows, like a savage on the 
trail. 

Whither go the clouds and wind soeagerly? If like guilty 
spirits they repair to some dread conference with powers like 
themselves, in what wild region do the elements hold council, 
or where unbend in terrible disport ? 

Here! Free from that cramped prison called the earth, and 
out upon the waste of waters. Here, roaring, raging, shriek- 
ing, howling, all night long. Hither come the sounding voices 
from the caverns on the coast of that small island, sleeping a 
thousand miles away so quietly in the midst of angry waves ; 
and hither, to meet them, rush the blasts from unknown desert 

aces of the world. Here, in the fury of their unchecked 

iberty, they storm and buffet with each other, until the sea, 
lashed into passion like their own, leaps up in ravings mightier 
than theirs, and the whole scene is whirling madness. 

On, on, on, over the countless miles of angry space roll the 
long and heaving billows. Mountains and caves are here, and 
yet are not ; for what is now the one, is now the other; then 
all is but a nailing heap of rushing water. Pursuit, and flight, 
and mad return of wave on wave, and savage struggle, ending 
ina ——? of foam that whitens the black night; inces- 
sant change of place, and form, and hue; constancy in no- 
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thing but eternal strife ; on, on, on, they roll, and darker grows 
the night, and louder howl the winds, and more clamorous and 
fierce become the million voices in the sea, when the wild cry 
goes forth upon the storm “ A ship!” 

Onward she comes, in gallant combat with the elements, her 
tall masts trembling, and her timbers startingon the strain ; 
onward she comes, now high upon the curling billows, now low 
down in the hollows of the sea, as hiding for the moment from 
its fury ; and every storm-voice in the air and water cries more 
loudly yet, “ A ship !” 

Still she comes striving on; and at her boldness and the 
spreading cry, the angy waves rise up above each other's hoary 
heads to look ; and round about the vessel, far as the mariners 
on her decks can pierce into the gloom, they press upon her, 
forcing each other down, and starting up, and rushing forward 
from afar, in dreadful curiosity. High over her they break ; 
and round her surge and roar; and giving place to others, 
moaningly depart, and dash themselves to fragments in their 
baffled anger ; still she comes onward bravely. And though the 
eager salltende crowd thick and fast upon her all the night, 
and dawn of day discovers the untiring train yet bearing down 
upon the ¥ | in an eternity of troubled water, onward she 
comes, with dim lights burning in her hull, and people there 
asleep: as if no deadly element were peering in at every seam 
and clink, and no drowned seamen’s grave, with but a plank to 
cover it, were yawning in the unfathomable depths below. 

Among these sleepy voyagers were Martin and Mark Tapley, 
who, rocked into a heavy drowsiness by the unaccustomed mo- 
tion, were as insensible to the foul air in which they lay, as to 
the uproar without. It was broad day, when the latter awoke 
with a dim idea that he was dreaming of having gone to sleep 
in a four-post bedstead which had turned bottom upward in the 
course of the night. ‘There was more reason in this, too, than 
in the roasting of eggs; for the first objects Mr. Tapley recog- 
nised, when he opened his eyes, were his own heels, looking 
down at him, as he afterward observed, from a nearly perpen- 
dicular elevation. 

“Well!” said Mark, getting himself into a sittin ture, 
after various ineffectual struggles with the rolling of the ship. 
“This is the first time as ever I stood on my head all night.” 

“ You shouldn’t go to sleep upon the ground with your head 
to leeward, then,”’ growled a man in one of the eth. 

“ With my head to where ?”” asked Mark. 

The man repeated his previous sentiment. 

“No, I won’t another time,” said Mark, “when I know 
whereabouts on the map that country is. 
can give you a better piece of advice. Don’t you nor any 
other friend of mine never go to sleep with his head in a ship 
any more.” *eeEKEKHK ESE 

And now a general excitement began to prevail on board ; 
and various predictions relative to the precise day, and even 
the precise hour at which they would reach New-York, were 
freely broached. ‘There was infinitely more crowding on deck, 
and looking over the ship’s side, than there had been before; 
and an epidemic broke out for packing up things every morn- 
ing, which required unpacking again every night. Those who 
had any letters to deliver, or any friends to meet, or any settled 
plans of going any where or doing any thing, discussed their 
prospects a hundred times a day ; and as this class of passen- 
gers was very small, and the number of those who had no 
prospects whatsoever was very large, there were plenty of lis- 
teners and few talkers. * * * * * * * * 

In a word, one great sensation pervaded the whole ship, and 
the soil of America lay close before them: so close, at last, 
that, upon a certain starlight night, they took a pilot on board, 
and, within a few hours afterward, lay to until the morning, 
awaiting the arrival of a steamboat, in which the passengers 
were to be conveyed ashore. 

Off she came, soon after it was light next morning, and, lay- 
ing alongside an hour or more—during which _— her very 
firemen were objects of hardly less interest and curiosity than 
if they had been so many angels, good or bad—took all her 
living freight aboard. Among them, Mark, who still had his 
friend and her three children under his close protection ; and 
Martin, who had once more dressed himself in his usual attire, 
but wore a soiled, old cloak, above his ordinary clothes, until 
such time as he should separate forever from his companions. 

The steamer—which, with its machinery on deck, looked, as 
it worked its long, slim legs, like some enormously-magnified 
insect, or antediluvian monster—dashed at great speed up a 
beautiful bay; and presently they saw some heights, and 
islands, and a long, flat, straggling city. 

“ And this,” said Mr. Tapley, looking far ahead, “ is the 
Land of Liberty, is it? Very well. I'm agreeable. 
land will do for me, after so much water !” 


a — 


JOTTINGS. 


One of the London humorous papers announces an etching, 
representing Sir Robert Peel as a tax-collector presenting his 
demand to the keeper of a china-shop. The victim signifi- 
cantly, but with resolution not to be shaken, bids him “take it 


In the mean while, I |) 


Any || 


| out in Cutna!” The very crockery seems to threaten, and 
| a brace of brandy flasks, in the form of pistols, are ominous 
| of the issue. The state of trade and circumstances are cleverly 
| intimated by the accessories. The spiders have woven their 
| webs in places which good ale should have moistened—the 


; ugly mugs” grin at the collector—a little Staffordshire 


| poodle has turned his back on a Wellington of Staffordshire- 
| ware, and even a China jar has a history on the face of it. 

| The following local items appear in the Nat. Intelligencer : 
New-York is quieter than is usual at this season of the year. 
The strangers are scattered thinly in Broadway—odd that 
| they should be noticeable at all as strangers in so vast a popu- 
| lation—but they are so; and the hotels have many cool chairs 
| at their long tables. 

One of the last street shows of Broadway for the last few 
| days has been a very accomplished canary-bird, offered for 
| sale on the broad sidewalk in front of St. Paul’s. His cage 
| was fitted with a railroad and deep well, and when he was 
hungry he drew a car up an inclined plane containing 
| seed, and, when thirsty, he drew a miniature bucket of water 
| from his deep well—very much to the delight of a crowd of 
| boys and bystanders. He certainly got his provender by the 
| sweat of his feathers—for it looked very hard work, and was 
|@ curious instance of a purely ornamental creature put to 
| hard labour for his living. If there were any truth in metemp- 
| sychosis, I should think D’Orsay had arrived at last, and “ had 
| been seen in Broadway,”’ as announced some time since in 
| the papers. 
| I am happy to hear that contracts have been taken to refit 
|the Park theatre very luxuriously—a stuffed chair for each 
| spectator being among the proposed novelties. Mr. Simpson 
goes over to England, I am told, to engage such stars as are 
unsphered by the dramatic break-up in London, and willing to 
try a new orbit. I trust the materials for a good ballet will be 
among his bringings back. 

A very critical friend of mine handed me a copy of an old 
| play of “ the Boarding-house,” in which he thought he had dis- 
covered the original of one of Dickens’s favourite portraits in 
the character of Mr. Fidget, “ proprietor of the new boarding- 
house with a white front door and brass knocker.” 

We have had an after-clap in the music of the convoy 
returning from Bunker Hill, and the sound of the trumpet 
came in very apropos with the perusal of the morning papers, 
overflowing as they were with the reports of Webster's elo- 
quence, and the accompaniments of the celebration. The 
fusion which poured from the great Daniel cools into the usual 
cast-iron of his printed words, and his oration will doubtless 
live as long as the monument ; but it is astonishing to me what 
.a control of himself there seems visible all through it. You 
can see that the orator differs from his readers as well as his 
hearers in possessing and not being possessed by the spell of his 
genius.* How calm, how controlling, how self-possessed— 
how as if he were contemplating himself with a soul removed 
to a philosophic distance—does this splendid oratory read ! 
Webster rides “the tenth wave” without toppling over the 
crest by outrunning it, and in that, it strikes me, is the great 
distinction between him and most other orators. The man sit- 
ting cool in his study, and reading a speech of Webster's which 
has carried away thousands with enthusiasm, has no allow- 
ance to make for the heat of delivery, no abatement of orato- 
| rical hyperbole, or of words suited only to an excited audience. 
He is eloquent hot—he is just as eloquent cold. The intellect 
of the man sits apart from his flesh and blood in the hours of 
thought and composition. Such is its effect on me at least. 

Most of those who went on to attend the celebration came 
| back with the epidemic influenza, and, indeed, few have es- 
caped it of those who remained in New-York. It has attack- 
ed horses and cows, I understand, as well as tenderer humani- 
ty, and with very much the same symptoms. Of some hun- 
| dreds of emigrants who arrived lately, not one escaped it while 








| * This realizes the wish of the servant maid when John, the foot- 
man, gave her a ride in her mistress’s carriage : “‘ Lud, how I wish I 





| could stand near the roadside and see myself go by !”” 
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lying in quarantine. So no blame to the Croton water, as has 
been attributed. 

The gay opera, “The Postillion of Lonjumeau,”’ has been 
very delightfully given at Niblo’s. The French company have 
much improved upon acquaintance, and the Prima Donna, 
Mademoiselle Calvé, is quite the town rage. Burton, who has 
kept the toryn in good humour for the last two or three weeks, 
has concluded his engagement, to make room for the Ravels 
who commence in the course of a few evenings, and these last 
never failed to draw at these delightful gardens. 

I have been reading lately an admirable book on classical 
studies, written and compiled chiefly by that ripe scholar and 
mellow Professor, Cornelius Felton, of Cambridge. It is made 
somewhat gay and gossipy by the correspondence of the cele- 
brated philologists, and would well repay perusal even by 
those who are too fond of the present to be bothered much with 
the past. For my part I look upon all books in the dead lan- 
guages as squeezed grape-skins, out of which everything va- 
luable is long ago expressed and transferred, and for German 
or Spanish enough to make love for an hour I would willingly 
barter the six or eight years unprofitable plodding over the 
classics. This, of course, however, is matter of opinion, and, 
of the great company who think otherwise, Professor Felton 
is one of the most profound and accomplished. 

The author of the Yellowplush Correspondence has put out 
a new book of Irish stories, just republished by Winchester. 
This gentleman, Mr. Thackery, is a ci-devant man of fortune, 
reduced to his pencil and pen for a livelihood ; and a very 
clever man he turns out to have been, obscured till middle life, 
having had money enough to live without shining. It is ques- 
tionable whether he thanks heaven properly for removing 
from before him the golden cloud which liked to have been 
“the grave of his deserving.” 

The accomplishments, apart from politics, which distin- 
guished Mr. Legaré, threw over his premature death an un- 
usual melancholy—that so much can die with a man! He was 
one of the few men eminent in politics in this country who 
had the legitimate education for a statesman; and though 
his acquirements of mere learning were probably little con- 
sidered in the immediate political arena, the conversation with 
regard to him in this city since his death show to me clearly 
that they were the aggrandizing medium through which he 
was looked at from a distance—sponsors for his capability 
in a higher station, which would have had a powerful influ- 
ence over a wide spread field of ambition. I was told bya 
gentleman who went to Boston in his company, that in a most 
interesting conversation between Mr. Legaré and another dis- 
tinguished gentleman, the value of public honours was dis- 
cussed. Mr. L. expressed the strongest conviction of their 
complete emptiness, and declared that his future life should 
be devoted to the attainment of such acquirements as ennoble 
the individual, without reference to the stamp of public re- 
cognition by honours and office. This philosophy, though it 
seems very obvious, is oftener remembered in the dawning 
and closing than in the high meridian of a political life ; and 
Mr. Legaré was the rare man to have acted upon it when his 
renown was at the highest. Most men know, though few act 
as if they believed with Shakspeare, that 

“ Glory is like a circle in the water, 
Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself, 
Till by broad spreading it extend to nought.” 
My friend added, that Mr. Legaré was very desponding in the 
tone of his conversation, and seemed to have a strong pre- 
sentiment of evil. 

Mr. Wise, the gronaut, announces in the Lancaster Intelli- 
gencer that he intends to make an aerial trip across the Aulan- 
tic in a balloon in 1844, and cautions all mariners on the ocean 
not to be the least alarmed if they see him floating in the at- 
mosphere. He says that his long experience in erostatics has 
convinced him that a regular current of air is blowing at all 
times from west to east, with a velocity of from twenty to 
forty miles per hour, according to its height from the earth; 
aud having discovered a composition which will render silk or 
muslin impervious to hydrogen gas, so that a balloon may be 


kept afloat for many weeks, he feels confident, with these ad- 

vantages, that a trip across the Atlamic will not be attended 

with as much real danger as by the common mode of transition. 
|“ The balloon is to be one hundred feet in diameter, which will 
give an nett ascending power of twenty five thousand pounds, 
being amply sufficient to make every thing safe and comforta- 
ble. A seaworthy boat is to be used for the car, which is to 
be depended on in case the balloon should happen to fail in 
accomplishing the voyage. The boat would also be calculated 
upon in case the regular current of wind should be diverted 
from the course by the influence of the ocean or through other 
causes. The crew to consist of three persons, viz: the wro- 
naut, a navigator, and a scientific land 

Mr. Kendall, the very clever fellow editor of the Picayune, 
has passed through the city on his way to a trout-stream in 
Vermont, on the banks of which he means to divide the sum- 
mer betwixt the fishing-rod and pen. The narrative of adven- 
tures on the prairies and in the prisons of Mexico, written by 
so bold a hand, will be most spicy and readable. I trust he 
may not find the trout too beguiling. 

The sixty-eighth anniversary of our national independence 
will be celebrated on Tuesday next, with all the spirit and 
patriotism worthy of the occasion. ‘The following song, com- 
municated to the New Mirror by our friend Hewitt, of Balti- 
more, should be sung on that day. The “ Sword of Wash- 
ington” is a noble subject, and here it is, thrilling from the lyre 
of the patriotic bard : 

Come forth to the light, old blade of steel ! 
Come forth and let the freeman’s eye 
In reverence gaze, and proudly feel 
The holy glow of liberty. 
“ Tn times that tried men’s souls,” when man 
Stood boldly forth and plead his right ; 
Thou wert seen blazing in the van— 
To Freedom's friends a beacon light. 


The sword of Washington !—the sage 
Whose wisdom ruled the council hall ; 
Whose form amidst the battle’s rage 
Was foremost at his country’s call. 
The sword of Washington !—the blade— 
The Gideon blade, whose lightning hurl’d 
Destruction on the foe—and made 
The cry of Freedom shake the world. 


” 





Unstained as when it first was drawn, 
Behold, it glads the patriot’s eyes ; 
It woke to light at Freedom’s dawn, 
’T will only sleep when Freedom dies. 
Then let it drink the sun’s pure light, 
A holy gift to gaze upon— 


The sign of Freedom's Lt and might— 
The battle-sword of Washington ! 


~~ eS 


MORE PARTICULARLY. 


Ir we are remarkable for anything worth putting your 
finger on, it is for a kind of divining-rod faculty that we 
have—useful to everybody but ourself. We can point to 
hidden treasure with a dip infallible—if it be for another 
man’s benefit. In our own case, and for our own profit, 
we. are, like all enchanted rods when dropped from the 
hand of the enchanter—a manifest and incapable stick. In 
the exercise of this vicarious faculty, we are about to take 
a walk up Broadway, (on paper,) and by pointing to undis- 
covered values, show to several persons how they can 
make their fortunes. 

Here we are at the Battery—the most popular resort in 
town, and the most beautiful promenade in the known 
| world. Within three minutes walk of this lovely spot re- 
side at least two or three thousand foreigners, the lower 
part of Broadway being their chosen and favourite quarter, 
and the “ marine walk” their constant lounge. Bachelors 
innumerable of our own nation herd hereabouts. The great 
baths of the city are near by, and any additional induce- 
ment would be the last drop in the bucket of attraction, 











and would double the number of Battery frequenters. 
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THE NEW MIRROR. 





Where in the world b 
place for a café? 

Dispossess yourself, dear reader, of all impressions of 
cafés as you see them now, and of all idea of coffee and 
other friandises such as are commonly served to you in 
places so called. We speak of a Parisian café—a palace 
of cushions, gilding and mirrors, sumptuous as a thing rub- 
bed out of the lamp of Aladdin, and presided over by a 
queen of the counter in the shape of a lady only less pretty 
than respectable. We speak of a luxurious and fashionable 
saloon, where, in the neighbourhood of a lovely prome- 
nade, gentlemen and their dames and daughters can find 
faultless coffee, and faultless ices and fruits—a place to re- 
sort to in the slow hours, to rest in after a walk, to find re- 
freshment after a bath, to meet friends and acquaintances. 
Why, in any city of Europe there would be dozens of cafés 
around a spot so enchanting. And we are fast overtaking 
Europe in the taste for these approved luxuries, and, in our 
opinion, the public is quite ready for this! In the month 
of April just gone by, there were placards “to let” upon 
the doors of the two houses facing the Battery between 
Greenwich-street and Broadway. What an opportunity 
lost! What safer investment of capital could there be than 
to have expended a few thousand dollars upon the lower 
story and basement of this block, making of it a grand café. 
What in Europe could exceed the beauty of the prospect 
from its windows and doors, the freshness of its unpolluted 
air, the shade upon its sidewalk from the magnificent trees 
in front, and the charms of scenery and promenade imme- 
diately adjoining! We only wonder that to si:” © “ rall” 
of opportunity, a café did not spring througl ound 
like a mushroom, ready furnished with coffee «id ¢ \o70a, 
silver spoons and a lady at the counter! 





ide, is there ccupied—such a 


Since we are not a Frenchman, nor a Geiman, ror an 
‘‘ adult alien” of any description, we are sorry to say that 
these ultra-marine dwellers among us have more taste than 
we, for fine scenery, elegant resorts and fresh air. Fo. 
reigners monopolize the bright spot of Manhattan. The 
Battery is their nucleus. Fashion, indigenous fashion, has 
gone up town—an “‘up-town” hedged off from the rivers 
on either side by streets unfootworthy and neighbourhoods 
never penetrated to the water-side on any errand but busi- 
ness—leaving to foreigners the only spot in this vast island 
- city where the view and fresh air of the sea are decently 
accessible. On this string we have harped before, and we 
leave it now with a little suggestion that we cannot so 
well bestow elsewhere—that while this café project is in 
process of incubation, the authorities would oblige us and 
the remainder of the public by giving us a comfortable seat 
or two with backs to them in the shady avenues of the 
Battery. 

And now, to come up Broadway a little. In all coun- 
tries but this, rooms commanding advantages of view have 
a proportionate high value as lodgings, and are furnished 
and let accordingly. Without stopping at the buildings 
whose value as residences are so much increased by the 
oppositeness of the superb structure and its leafy surround- 
ings in Trinity churchyard, let us come at once to the Park. 
From the corner of the American Museum to the church 
in Beekman-street extends a line of buildings, the advan- 
tages of which as to neighbourhood and prospect would 
command the highest price, as lodgings, in any other city 
in the world. The superb fountain—the trees and grass of 
the enclosure—the views of the magnificent church and 
hotels, and the thronged pavement of Broadway opposite, 
are all visible from those desirable chambers. The large 
company of single gentlemen who occupy rooms similarly 








situated in other cities—gentlemen who want lodging- 
rooms and breakfast, and dine wherever they like—are 
compelled to dive into the dark side-streets, and either live 
in pent-up quarters quite away from this centre of attrac- 
tion, or undertake the life of hotels which has, for many of 
them, serious objections. Luxuriously fitted and furnished, 
with a housekeeper and the usual appliances of English 
lodging-houses, this line of buildings would be unequalled 
in attractions to bachelors. Everything they desire in a 
residence would be there attained—centrality, comfort and 
accessibility. We recommend to the landlords who now 
let rooms, commanding such advantages, for cheap lodg- 
ings, barber’s shops and lumber-rooms, to turn their atten- 
tion forthwith to this obviously better account, and at the 
same time embellish and improve the most conspicuous 
part of the city. 

We were going into various other details of the unim- 
proved capabilities of New-York, but verbum sap.! Our 
drift is visible, and it is only necessary in reference to such 
subjects to set the wide-awake to thinking. 


We beg to assure our dear poetical correspondents, before 
we say to them what we have on our mind, that they are, col- 
lectively and severally, poets, PoETs, POETS! We have the 
little army of three hundred and three at this present, mortal 
contributors, every one, and every one of them poets—all but 
a little simple mechanical finish! Language is a poor mun- 
dane necessity—a mere vehicle of inspiration from one burn- 
ing soul to another—and if our readers were all daily compan- 
ions, whom we could enlighten with a spoken word and a 
speaking look, we would dispense with grammar and prosody 
from this moment forever. We say again, that they are poets 
and poetesses who conceive a poetical idea, and have a long- 
ing to put it on paper—that they are “ inspired" who feel as do 
not feel the common-place and vulgar!—of this, “ divil a 
doubt.” The only difference between this class and the avail- 
able poets—between our three hundred and three, and three 
others, that is to say—is, that the latter finish what they begin ! 
That is all—really, all! The Jast contemptible hour of chip- 
ping and erasing, and substituting and rejecting—the cold me- 
chanical elaboration, so to speak, is all the difference between 
failure and success. Now we have our fourth barrel nearly 
full of poems—gloriously conceived, felt, and sent by post, 
every one—yet utterly unprintable, because wanting that lit- 
tle last half hour, that pitiful supervision in cold blood. Why, 
we could make a splendid trade in immortality, could we ob- 
liviously confiscate these manuscripts, and finish (as our own) 
what you have begun! Beautiful worthlessnesses ! 

And having said thus much, oh sweet unprofitables! let us 
say to you, in a lump, that we have something else to do be- 
sides writing three hundred and three letters, containing (with 
a beginning, middle and end to each one) these printed senti- 
ments. We havea price for every stroke of our pen. Our 
autograph is worth nameless pence, and our patience and time 
are most exhaustible commodities. Be merciful, oh three hun- 
dred and three! Be assured, that if your splendid production 
does not in due time appear, it is for want of that journeyman’s 
finish, which we have not the heart to set you down to when 
the heat of your inspiration is over, and for which we silently, 
therefore, consign you to this procession of rejected barrels. 
We cannot presume to do your finishing ourselves. We should 
not please you with our trenchant method, and we hate cob- 
bling. Another word—pray keep copies of what you send us, 
and mercifully divide among you the three hundred and three 
postages. We cannot re-direct, and seal up, and send to the 
post a score of letters, per diem, without having an extra small 
boy ; and the expense of that small boy would support a small 
type of ourselves, a luxury we cannot now afford. If you fin- 
ish anything by chance, we should be delighted to embalm it 
in our amber. But one letter about any one article is quite 
enough, accepted or rejected. Consider our infirmities, oh 
three hundred and three! 
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